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The Field of Zoan. 






city of Lower 


Egypt, has 
been fitly 
styled by 


that graphic 
writer on 
Egyptian 
matters, Mr. Reginald Stuart 
Poole, the Alexandria of 
primitive Egypt. Few cities 
in all that land of mystery, 
and especially in that most 
mysterious and fascinating 
part the Delta, offer so great 
an inducement to the ex- 
plorer to open the tomb and 
remove the grave-clothes of 
centuries which hide the 
dead city. Indeed, these 
two cities may be regarded 
as two valves by which the 
great heart of Egypt poured forth the flood 
of her life-blood of civilisation into the dis- 
tant parts of East and West, drawing at the 
same time herself fresh nourishment from the 
ebb of the tide which bore to her the learning of 
Chaldea or Phoenicia, of Athens or Rome. Fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of our victorious army 
in Egypt, M. Naville, as the general of the small 
corps of workmen employed by the Egyptian 
Exploration Fund, has gained important victories 
in the field of science and solved, problems 
which for centuries have awaited their answer 
by the true solvent of such questions, the pick 
and shovel. The site selected for the work was 
the mound of T'el-el-Makhsutah, on which the 
guards’ camp was placed during the brief cam- 
paign. Two theorics were current as to the site 
which lay buried beneath these ruins. By 
some it was regarded as that of the city of 
Rameses, one of the treasure cities of Rameses 
IL., built by the captive Israelites (Exod. i. 11). 
The explorations, after a brief campaign of less 
than two months, have proved that here was 
situated the fellow treasure city of Rameses, 
namely Pithom or Pa-Tum. But this was not 
all that rewarded the explorer, for as Mr. 
Rassam, in unearthing the ruins of the ancient 
Chaldean Heliopolis, also found the city of 
Agade or Akkad, one of the tetrapolis of 
Nimrod, so in the discovery of Pithom the 
explorer has also discovered the site of the 
city of Succoth, the first station on the Hebrew 
Exodus (Genesis xxxiii. 17). To students of 
Oriental history and Biblical archeology the dis- 
Covery of these amalgamated importart sites is 
“tinge reward for the small sum, considerably 
ei n 1,0001., which has been expended on 
posta The most interesting portion of the 
“eng nd “ the architect and archeologist was 
tee 7 store-houses of which the city was 

Y composed; built of sun-dried brick, 
Some with straw binding, others without. The 


bricks, which were of large size, resembling the 
Babylonian bricks, were made of the clay, large 
beds of which are found a short distance 
from the mound, and the walls built with them 
were, like the walls of Babylonian edifices, of 
great thickness, probably to serve the double 
purpose of preventing the grain stored in these 
chambers being spoiled by the heat, or by rain, 
or moisture which might percolate through. 
The inscriptions found here were chiefly those 
of the builder, King Rameses II., the Sesostris 
of the Greek writers, whom we must now 
certainly identify with the Pharaoh of the 
oppression. The works of this first campaign 
of the Egyptian Exploration Fund have already 
been described in the press, but encouraged by 
the success which has rewarded these first 
English explorations in Egypt, the committee 
intend to commence as soon as funds will permit 
the exploration of the city of Zoan, the metro- 
polis of Lower Egypt, the capital of the Shepherd 
Kings, and the chief meeting-place between 
Egyptian and Asiatic culture. 

The mound of San, which forms the grave of 
Zoan, admits of no picturesque description such 
as the word-painter might lavish on the 
columned forests of Karnak or Luxor. All 
around is desolation,—in summer dry, fiery, 
parched desert ; in the time of the inundation, a 
“marsh. Yet few mounds are more tempting to 
the explorer: statues and Obelisks, the latter in 
number exceeding any other Egyptian ruin, 
large blocks with inscriptions and half-oblite- 
rated royal names, are scattered all about, and 
await the explorer’s coming to render up their 
secrets, and take their place in the rank of the 
world’s historic authorities. This great frontier 
city of Egypt had existed from as remote a 
period as the days of the sixth dynasty, as 
shown by the researches of M. Mariette. A site, 
therefore, whose records extend back to as re- 
mote a period will be a treasure-house worth 
opening. Pepi-Meri- Ra, the discovery of 
whose tomb was the legacy of Mariette, founded 
the vestibule of the great temple of Phtah. 
There are but few records of the ancient days 
of Zoan; but of the middle age many are extant, 
and many more will, we hope, be recovered. 
The Pharaohs of the twelfth and thirteenth 
dynasties were lavish in their donations, addi- 
tions, and restorations to the temples and public 
edifices of Zoan, and many a record of these 
builder-kings now lies half-buried in Nile mud 
or drifting sand. Of these, the largest and 
earliest is a statue of colossal size of Amen-em- 
hat I., which exhibits a remarkable ethnic type 
of features characteristic of the Pharaohs of 
this dynasty. Of this type, we have already 
examples in the seated figure of this king, 
which is placed in the north vestibule of the 
British Museum. The type remains the same in 
the son and successor of this king, Usertesen I., 
of whom a statue was also found. In the 
opinion of M. Mariette, in these types with 





| large eyes, the nose short and straight, the 


mouth thick but not unpleasant, we have per- 
haps the truest types of an Egyptian native 
Pharaoh. In this statue of black granite the 
king is represented as seated, the head is sur- 
mounted by the double crown of Egypt, has the 
conventional square royal beard, and bears an 
inscription dedicatory to Anubis, the funereal 
god. Next in order of the monuments are a 
pair of statues of Ra-smenkh-ha, high priest of 
the temple of Mendes. One of the most interest- 
ing features about this monument is that it has 
passed unscathed through the barbarian period 
of the Hyksos or Shepherds, who have only 
added the cartouche of King Apapi, the supposed 
Pharaoh of Joseph, to those already on the 
figure. The decay of the thirteenth dynasty 
marks the end of the middle Egyptian empire, 
and the strong hand of the Queen of Africa 
begins to relax her hold on surrounding lands. 
The gold and turquoise mines in the Waddy 
Magarah (Sinaitic Arabia) are no longer guarded 
or pushed on. In the Delta the Bedouin hordes 
vress further on until at last the hated shepherds 
become lords of Zoan. It will be the elucida- 
tion of this period which archzologists will 
expect. Indeed, if the appeal of the Fund is 
met, we may now hope for the solution of one 
of the great problems of the ancient history 
of the East, as to these wild but powerful 
tribes, who made themselves masters of 
Egypt for over 500 years, and the influence 
they exerted on the civilisation of the land, 
and what effect had the advanced condition of 
Egypt onthem. It has been suggested that the 
vindictive character of the wars of Thothmes III. 
and Rameses against the Kheta was due to 
their being the leaders of the Hyksos. 

The monuments of the Hyksos or Shepherd 
Kings which are extant are but few in number ; 
they are, however, so varied and important 
that they form, indeed, most strong incentives 
to further research. The best known examples 
of this period are (1) a statue of a Hyksos king 
in green basalt, now in the Louvre; (2) the 
group of two Hyksos officials standing beside 
an altar or table of offerings, covered with fish, 
fowl, and flowers. This interesting group now 
forms one of the most valuable objects in the 
Hall of the Hyksos in the Boolak Museum; 
(3) a remarkably fine specimen, exhibiting more 
of the Asiatic peculiarities of the art of the 
period, is to be seen in a head and bust in the 
collection of the Villa Ludovici at Rome. These, 
with the statues of the kings and their subjects 
still lying neglected at San form the chief 
material for our study of the art and ethnic 
peculiarities of this remarkable race. Next 
in order to the statues of the period are the 
fine series of sphinxes found on the site by 
M. Mariette, selected specimens of which are 
now in the museum at Boolak. These figures 
exhibit the same type of features as the statues, 
but in treatment have a strong resemblance to 
the lions of pre-Hellenic Asiatic art, such as 
those at Boghaz Kevi, in Phrygia, or the couchant 
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lion at Jerabis. These monuments” show that 
the Asiatic invaders had adopted not only the 
customs and manners of the Egyptians, but also 
their official language and writing, and that 
court etiquette was entirely based on the 
model of the Egyptian. In this borrowing and 
adaptation of the modes of the land of which 
they had made themselves masters, they yet 
retained in their statues, in the human-headed 
sphinxes, and the figures of their supreme 
deity Set, many evidences of their extra 
Egyptian origin, as in the treatment of hair 
and costume, and it is by this conservatism 
that we gain some clue as to the land from 
which they came. Nor was the benefit of the 
contact between the representatives of the 
two continents an unfairly balanced one. 
The Egyptians also derived benefits from 
their sometime masters. The horizon of their 
artistic views was enlarged, and new forms and 
shapes were introduced. The Semitic origin of 
many of these, and especially those relating to 
the worship of the goddess Anat, the Asiatic 
mother-goddess, are obvious at aglance. The 
winged sphinx with which we are familiar in 
Hittite and Babylonian art is also a notable 
example of this art introduced into hitherto 
conservative Egypt. The slight explorations 
at San have revealed one remarkable fact, which 
is of the greatest encouragement to future 
explorers, in the conservative and protective 
nature of the Hyksos rule in regard to 
the memorials of former kings. They did not, 
like Mohammedan or Mongol invaders of modern 
times, break and destroy the records of their 
predecessors. The discovery, in good preserva- 
tion, of memorials of Pharaohs of the tenth and 
twelfth dynasties at San, show that the Hyksos 
could not have been the Vandals and desecrators 
that the later Egyptian writers would have 
us believe; there would have been but little 
chance for the monuments of Pepi and Amenem- 
hat. It is evident, as pointed out by Dr. Brugsch, 
that instead of destroying they preserved them, 
and by writing their own names on the statues 
side by side with those of their predecessors 
they not only sought to perpetuate their own 
persons and memory, but also to guard the 
statue thus franked. Onthis point, M. Mariette 
says, “It is a doubtful assertion that the great 
temple, that of Phtah, suffered much from the 
invasion of the shepherds. The second dynasty 
of these conquerors laboured even to augment 
its splendour, and placed in it remarkable works 
of art, conceived in an Egypto-Asiatic style. 
Indeed, we may expect that many a grand 
trouvaille awaits the explorer beneath these 
mounds. How grand must the temple have 
been, with its avenue of Asiatic sphinxes, its 
colossal statues of the kings and priests, and 
the numerous obelisks, more than a dozen of 
which are known to exist in a more or less 
perfect state in theruins.” To those who wish 
to gain some idea of this new field of explora- 
tion and to see the evidences of the rich harvest 
that awaits the explorer, a glance at the excel- 
lent view of the site in the English edition of 
Dr. Ebers’s “‘ Egypt”’ (p. 96, vol. i.) is sufficient. 
Statues and obelisks, monoliths and sculptured 
friezes, are scattered around. But in the art of 
the Hyksos period, and the numerous problems 
which it affords and the solution it offers to 
difficulties in later Egyptian art, is not all that 
we may expect from the explorations at Zoan. 
It is now almost universally admitted by 
Egyptologists that the Israelites entered Egypt 
during the time of this foreign rule, and the 
Apapi, the last king of the seventeenth dynasty, 
was the Pharaoh of Joseph; while the dis- 
coveries made by M. Naville at Tel-el-Makh- 
sutah show that Rameses II. was the Pharaoh 
of the bondage. The researches of Dr. Brugsch 
show that under the nineteenth dynasty, and 
especially under the conqueror Sesostris, the 
city grew into great power, and was known as 
Pe-Rameses, “the City of Rameses.” It was 
here that Rameses II. erected sanctuaries, 
temples, and storehouses in which to treasure 
the wealth and treasure gathered during his 
Asiatic campaigns. As the Hebrews laboured 
at Pithom, so they laboured here; and while 
the great king was warring in the land of the 
Ruten and Kheta, and gaining great victories in 
the Jand which was promised to their seed, they 
were toiling under hard taskmasters, building 
the storehouses and public edifices. To esti- 
mate the importance of this city we cannot do 
better than quote the description of it in its 
zenith by the learned Egyptologist, Dr. Brugsch 
(‘ Exodus and Monuments, Hist. Egypt,” vol. ii., 
p. 387) :—“‘ This city, whose harbour was filled 





with Phoenician and Egyptian vessels, which 
carried on the commerce between Egypt and 
Syria,—this city, which the texts style expressly 
as the end of the proper Egyptian territory and 
the beginning of the land of the foreigner,— 
this was the very city where the Children of 
Israel experienced a long and oppressive slavery, 
and from which they set out on their journey 
to the Promised Land.” Independently of these 
facts, there is so great a sequence of historical 
and social problems connected with these ruins, 
that their exploration is to be most strongly 
urged. Here Rameses came after his victory 
over the Kheta and their Asia Minor allies, and 
in the palace of Zoan was signed that ancient 
diplomatic document, the silver treaty. For 
years there was a constant intercourse between 
Carchemish, Kadesh, Hamath, and Zoan, and 
such a contact,—military and commercial,— 
cannot fail to have left traces on the art and 
buiiding of the city, whose marts and temples 
were the resort of all the learned and the 
wealthy of Egypt and Western Asia. 

It is to the merchants of Zoan and the cities 
of the Delta the inhabitants of Kaphtur or 
Greater Phoenicia, whose descendants are plainly 
to be seen in the fishermen of lake Menzaleh, 
that we are indebted for our alphabet, and 
there may yet come from the treasury of the 
temple of Sutech of Phtal: some small fragment 
of priceless value which will furnish us with the 
first stages of the transition from the hieratic 
of Egypt to the script of Phoenicia and India. 
With such a golden harvest awaiting them “ in 
the field of Zoan,”’ we trust that the spade of 
the explorer will not long be delayed from 
rescuing from the oblivion of centuries the 
records which bind together the history of three 
continents. 








THE QUESTION OF EQUESTRIANISM IN 
RELATION TO SEPULCHRAL 
MONUMENTS. : 
ELSEWHERE AND IN ST. PAUL’S. 


THERE are at present two equestrian statues 
of the Duke of Wellington concerning the final 
disposal of which the world is in difficulties. 
The bronze colossus which so long surmounted 
and disgraced the arch at Constitution Hill has 
had a future place assigned to it by the opinion 
of a committee, yet it still remains unmoved; 
and public opinion appears to be in suspense as 
to whether, in the consideration of what site 
would be most appropriate for it, due thought 
has been allowed as to the site where it would 
be the least offensive. The belief is held by 
some that its proper destination is the melt- 
ing-pot. Sculpture has failed in this instance, 
so all are agreed, to fulfil its task of producing 
a worthy permanent expression of a nation’s 
gratitude, and may be thankful if a nation 
cancels its error and allows it permission and 
an opportunity with the same materials to try 
again. Military critics in the face of a new 
generation, though still with all admiration and 
respect, have much to remark on the military 
administration and even strategy of Wellington, 
which his contemporaries had neither ears nor 
eyes for; but all are agreed that his merits 
deserve memorials which should not be out of 
harmony with all that was so admirable and 
honourable in his character and career. It is 
due to this sentiment that a movement has been 
revived in favour of another memorial which is 
asserted to be a work of unimpeached excel- 
lence,—the equestrian statue of the duke which 
Mr. Stevens designed for the summit of his 
monument in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

The original position fixed on for this monu- 
ment under consultation with Mr. Cockerell, who 
was then the “Surveyor of the Fabric,” was 
under one of the large arches between the nave 
and south aisle, a position somewhat similar to 
that of Queen Elizabeth in Henry VII.’s Chapel. 
This decision was revised, like a certain number 
of others, under a change of administration, 
and the present position was assigned, which in 
itself has certainly some advantages. But, 
however this may be, an original condition 
under which Dean Milman had consented to 
receive Mr. Stevens’s design has held good to 
thisday. This design included the recumbent 
figure of the duke, as we see it executed, under 
an elaborate baldachino, bearing certain emble- 
matical figures, and central above all the duke 
himself again, but as in life and on horseback. 
The model for this figure exists, and an agitation 
is at present on foot to cause it to be executed 
and erected in accordance with the design of 
the lamented sculptor, 





—<———_£== 

The story of the sculptor and his design it; 
well known, is pathetic, is painful. With a aan 
ambition, not unjustified by his endowments 
he secured an opportunity to embody bi 
artistic conceptions in a great work, but under 
terms and limitations which were quite inade. 
quate, unsustained as he was by considerahjp 
independent means. He condemned himself io 


work for bread with half his power while 


working for fame with the other half, and g 
exposed himself to the rude inartistic Collision 
under which he succumbed. It has not recenj] 
been the fate of many producers of really fing 
work in art to be martyrs, so much the mor 
touching is a case of fatal self-devotion when 
such does present itself. Nevertheless, we are 
bound to keep our feelings neutral when we set 
ourselves to a judicial appreciation of the 
precise artistic value of even a work which has 
involved martyrdom. 

There is the double question before us of the 
value of the equestrian statue in itself, and then 
of its appropriateness and effect in the position 
of elevation proposed for it. We will assume 
—and it is no little to assume,—that the statue 
is worthy to take its place with those few 
equestrian statues that linger delightfully in the 
memory ; but this alone will not meet the objec- 
tion of Dean Milman; he expressed it somewhat 
epigrammatically, but the question is whether 
the point of his epigram was not barbed with 
logic. He demurred decidedly to have “the 
duke riding into the cathedral on the top of hig 
own monument.’ How far is there any incon- 
gruity in the proposed combination ? How, we 
may ask, is this caused, or how far might it 
be alleviated or aggravated by special treat- 
ment of pose and action of the horse and its 
rider ? 

These are questions which it is more easy to 
ask than answer; but they present themselves 
inevitably and are worthy of study and con- 
sideration, if decision may be left to those who 
are more distinctly bound to be responsible, 
Such consideration, if from a purely speculative 
point of view, is invited by the coincidence that 
parallel conditions are laid before us in the 
recently-published memorials of the studies and 
works of Leonardo da Vinci. Among his notes 
and sketches are a variety that have reference 
to the design and casting of a colossal bronze 
horse, and then to the cost and composition of 
a sepulchral monument, which in detail and 
distribution has great correspondence with the 
monument of the English duke. The designof 
Leonardo marks, indeed, one stage in the 
unbroken series of evolution by which the 
memorial in St. Paul’s was developed from a 
germ which had already assumed all its charac- 
teristics in the fifteenth century, and had asitill 
remoter history. 

When Ludovico Sforza was regent at Milan 
(1480), he proposed to erect a memorial bronze 
statue in honour of his father, the victorious 
Condottiere Francesco Sforza. Leonardo wrote 
from Florence in 1484 with offer of his services, 
and till 1499 was resident and in favour at 
Milan. In the excellent memoir of the artist 
which Professor Sidney Colvin has contributed 
to the “ Encyclopzedia Britannica” (new edit. 
we have this further notice :—‘‘ Contemporary 
evidence is referred to that in 1493 the group 
of horse and rider was cast in bronze and set up 
under (?) a triumphal arch erected for the 
purpose, during festivities on the occasion of 
the marriage of the Emperor Maximilian to ® 
bride of the house of Sforza.” Mention, it18 
further stated, occurs of the statue as existing 
in 1501, after the fall of Ludovico ; thereafter 
it disappears and must have been destroyed. 

But is it quite certain, as assumed by 7 
fessor Colvin, that the statue was ever cast 
Is there any other contemporary authority; 
beyond Sabba da Castiglione, who 1s quoted for 
the statement that when Milan was taken by 
the French in 1499 the model, la forma de 
cavallo,—not the cast figure,—sustained pw 
injury ; and such also is the distinct statemen 
of Vasari. f 

The sketches which are reproduced : 
Leonardo, of horses in connexion with pedesta 8 
and more elaborate monuments, are variations 
of two models,—of a horse walking and @ ver 
prancing. Some sketches of the horse as wa 
ing betray a reminiscence of the Marcu 
Aurelius of the Capitol, the only ancient statue 
which has remained on its basis from ' 
antiquity, and others have still more direc 
resemblance to the Colleone monument 8 
Venice; one reminds us of Donatello’s earet 
equestrian statue at Padua. Verrochio die 
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1488, before the casting of his Colleone statue 
was completed, but it appears certain that 

Leonardo, who was even in his studio in 147 i 

must have seen his model or sketches for it. 

According to Vasari, the artist Pollajuolo 
made a design for a statue of F. Sforza on 
horseback, leaping his horse over a fallen 
enemy; which was never executed; this nearly 
describes the motive of the second set of 
teonardo’s horses ; but it is justly observed by 
J. P. Richter, that it is in favour of the model 
of the pacing horse having been finally selected 
‘hat the studies for this are alone accompanied 
by copious notes as to the method of casting. 
Among the models for casting, there is only 
one fora galloping-horse. The prancing-horse 
‘in one case Sketched as on a simple pedestal 
with the off-forehoof supported by a stump, but 
otherwise it is shown as erected on the summit 
of an architectural tomb, or of an architecturally- 
developed pedestal; as in the drawing of Polla- 
juolo, which is said to have been identified at 
Munich, it rears over a prostrate foe disregarded 
by the rider, who is in vehement warlike 

tion. 
here is nothing to indicate that the Sforza 
colossal statue was to be connected with a 
tomb; and these sketches manifestly had refer- 
ence to another project of which an interesting 
record remains. This is a detailed estimate 
under Leonardo’s hand of the cost of a tomb 
for Gian Giacomo Trivulzio; this was to com- 
prise a marble figure of the deceased extended 
ona bier or sarcophagus under an open balda- 
chino with columns and entablature, above 
which was to rise a pedestal supporting a horse 
and rider in bronze, of the size of life. The 
total cost is given as 3,046 ducats; made up of 
1,582 for the metal and making of the bronze 
group and its model, 389 for the marble, and 
1,075 for working the cornices, columns, and 
figure of the deceased on the bier. 

The correspondence of this scheme of a 
monument with the sketches, and with earlier 
Italian works, as well as with that of the Wel- 
lington monument, asks for attention; but in 
the first instance interest in Leonardo calls for 
some remarks. The Trivulzio for whom this 
tomb was designed during his lifetime, was the 
victor of his former patron, Ludovico Sforza. 
In September, 1499, he entered Milan at the 
head of a victorious French army, and only 
retired from it to return in April of the next 
year, after having defeated Ludovico at Novara, 
who ended his life a captive. It is not very 
pleasant to think of Da Vinci as exposing his 
later work to the interpretation of exhibiting 
his former patron Ludovico unhandsomely 
prostrate under the hoofs of his more recent 
protector; as little pleasant as to reflect on his 
relations with Ceasar Borgia. ‘In the end,” 
says Professor Colvin, “‘he attached himself not to 
the Court of Mantua but to the service of Caesar 
Borgia, then in the plenitude of his criminal 
power and almost within reach of the realisa- 
tionof his huge ambitions. But artists and men 
of letters formed in their day a caste apart, and 
changed service not less readily than did the 
condottieri or hired military commanders.” A 
theory to account for these changes would be 
more welcome which should in some degree 
provide an excuse for them, Not very honour- 
able could it be for literary or artistic genius to 
enrol itself in the sorry battalion of “ Heaven’s 
Swiss, who fight for any god or man.” The 
est, perhaps, that can be said amounts to this, 
—that the patronage of the wealthy and the 
powerful was indispensable to men of artistic 
endowment, if they were to come within reach 
O' Opportunities for the very noblest exercise of 
their gifts; they had : 
ik tor ‘J ad, and small blame to them 
rm ai Aad, no more respect for a Sforza 
mor eg ea a Medici than a Rovere, for one 
for <a they made a convenience of, than 
worth ca wht and they might transfer their 
caieaie na ont scruple the rather that such 
Sen ee be the last persons in the world 
a : ur about obligations that stood in the 
¥ J ~atheggn gross self-interest. Michelangelo, 
this w ® id not understand matters quite in 

ay; but Michelangelo stands alone. 
agence memoranda of ideas for what we 
very —- 7 call the Trivulzio tomb are 
and enrichment whi Ny aa yas serene 
sketchil _which they indicate, however 
y- But in all of them we observe that 

same relation t 
. n to models of an antecedent style, 
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along the Grand Canal at Venice, we see an 
alternation of Gothic palaces, with their suc- 
cessors of Classic details and aspirations, side 
by side; but if we compare the examples which 
seem at first so contrasted, we find that the 
change has been one less of transformation 
than substitution. The Giustiniani Palace of 
Longena, and the Balbi of Palladio, present 
themselves as plain versions of such a facade 
as that of the Foscari ; round arches superseding 
pointed, pilasters and columns taking the places 
of light shafts and pillarets; and cusps and 
quatrefoils obliterated for enrichment by Roman 
mouldings, architraves, and cornices. In these 
examples,and in the churches of Palladio, we 
see as distinctly as in the Cortile of the Ducal 
Palace, that the. new design is the old design 
modernised. Such is the law of evolution, as 
manifested in the succession of architectural 
tastes or fashions. Time goes on, and it may 
be the fate of a modernised version to shed its 
skin again; to divest itself of its garb, bor- 
rowed at best, but adapted to a more or less 
successful fit, and to reassume an antique ora 
disused costume, and hold itself prepared to 
masquerade with becoming gravity in the for- 
mality of classicism, the inversions of Jacobean 
style, or the frippery of Queen Anne. 
Among the marble tombs which the traveller 
comes upon so frequently in the churches of 
Italy, there is one beautiful class, of which 
the specimens are almost invariably of wondrous 
refinement, when dated in the inscription within 
the two last decades of the fifteenth century,— 
1480-1500. Even the forms of the letters of 
the inscriptions are of unusual beauty. The 
figure of the deceased lies in calm dignity on a 
representative sarcophagus of graceful design, 
and under an arch and cornice supported by 
pilasters or engaged columns; some emblems 
or an escutcheon may be added; but the true 
enrichment is in the admirable distribution of 
graceful mouldings and a delicacy of execution 
in those which are carved, which involuntarily 
provokes a comparison with the work of the 
artists of the Erechtheum. In these works the 
ideal was carried to perfection, which we find 
embodied at a much earlier date in the wonder- 
ful group of the tombs of the Scaligers at 
Verona. The earliest of these is attached to 
the wall above the door of the adjacent church. 
An oblong sarcophagus rests on dogs supporting 
shields charged with the cognisance of the 
ladder; upon it is a draped couch on which lies 
supine the Scaliger in plain drapery, with arms 
at length and hands crossed over his sword, 
which lies upon his body. The expression of 
the recumbent figure, especially in pose of head 
and arms, is very fine. Columns on each side 
support a trefoiled arch, with gable above; 
lower gables at the flanks of the shallow recess 
lose themselves in the church roof, and inter- 
mediately above rises a plain pyramid of tall 
proportions, which bears a small figure of the 
knight on horseback ; his helmet hangs back off 
his head, and the horse is draped. The other 
tombs which stand free, successively elaborate 
this type. The latest of all is hexagonal in 
plan, and every member that is simple in the 
others is here developed into ingenious, but no 
doubt overdone, complications. But in all, the 
general elements of the composition are the 
same; the solid basement supporting the ex- 
posed sarcophagus of the dead, with his recum- 
bent effigy under canopy or baldachino, and the 
surmounting central pyramidion bearing the 
mounted knight of exceedingly diminished pro- 
portions. ; 
Now this type of a funeral monument 
affiliates unquestionably on the well-known 
series, which has examples in every province of 
the ancient Roman empire, and is ultimately 
traceable, taking up the tomb at Mylassa on its 
way, to the Mausoleum of Halicarnassus. What- 
ever doubts may linger as to the details of this 
monument, we know for certain that a solid 
basement supported a lofty colonnade, which 
was surmounted by a pyramid bearing on the 
summit the effigy of the buried monarch with 
his chariot and horses. But what excites our 
curiosity is this:—How comes it that we find 
the tradition of the equestrian hero con- 
spicuous on the pyramid above his tomb, 
reappearing and realised in the depth of 
Medizvalism ? We have remains still existing 
of ancient monuments which retain traces of 
the pyramid; is it possible that the Gothic 
architects knew some which have now perished 
that bore plain evidence of having originally 
been finished by a statue ? 





Y in architecture. 


As we pass 








the Scaligers are of such moderate dimensions 

that they become rather finials than statues; 

but the statue which Leonardo proposed to erect 

upon the tomb of Trivulzio was to be of life 

size, and in all his sketches it is indicated as 

much larger in proportion to the architectural 

composition which supports it. In one small 

sketch the statue is on a cylindrical base, which 

rises from a circular colonnade that reminds of 

Bernini's well-known church or temple at Rome. 

In another, on a square plan, the Gothic element 

is so far admitted that an upper platform is 

supported by flying butresses, which extend 

from vertical buttresses at the angles of the 

lower platform. 

In another sketch the bier or sarcophagus, 

with the recumbent figure of the dead, is appa- 

rent between columns of which the entablature 

supports the plinth of the horseman. Another 
sketch on the same sheet shows the sarcophagus 
under an arch; at each angle of the general 
base is a pillar against which a captive is 
bound. 

Most interesting of all is a sketch in which, 
by a further elaboration, the edicula, so to call 
it, which houses the sarcophagus, has a pedi- 
ment, at the back of which rises the plinth for 
the equestrian statue; at the sides, on a level 
with the horizontal cornice of the pediment, sit 
captives with hands bound behind their backs ; 
in scale and attitude these might have been the 
suggestion of the finely-conceived figures which 
Stevens boldly placed in the same position on 
his Wellington monument. Leonardo had 
sketched in the figure upon a horse, apparently 
rearing full front, and, as in the other cases, 
upon a very large relative scale, but, what is 
very remarkable and, perhaps, significant, he 
afterwards erased them. 

It is fair to assume that opinions will be in 
accord on the point that the erection of the 
Duke of Wellington as equestrian on the summit 
of his monument, should be contingent on con- 
siderations of artistic effect, which have further 
relation to considerations of appropriate senti- 
ment. These must not be disregarded for the 
indulgence of sympathy,—sympathy which is 
natural for a career which was rather hardly 
dealt with and prematurely closed; neither 
shall we be justified in giving in to the blind 
assumption that work which was largely meri- 
torious was, therefore, absolutely so and entitled 
to acceptation in every detail. We are in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, and here if anywhere the 
admonition on this head may come home to us 
from the very epitaph of the architect,—circum- 
spice !—“ look around.’”’?’ How much that is 
incongruous and disappointing has Wren com- 
bined in this interior with how much that is 
admirable! With such a warning we cannot 
decline responsibility in judging how far we 
will adhere to the further intentions of Sir 
Christopher Wren as though they were infalli- 
ble, and how far we will adopt without critical 
examination the full scheme of Stevens. 

We have, therefore, to ask ourselves inde- 
pendently, What effect is to be anticipated, what. 
effect have we to be prepared for, from the 
horse and rider in the position to which efforts 
are now being made to bring about its eleva- 
tion? It must be understood that the figures 
are, at least, the size of life. The proportions 
of the horse as shown in the full-size model 
seem somewhat heavy, but it has the appearance 
of spirited and natural action. But let any 
degree of any merit whatever be conceded to it, 
what aspect would it present to the spectator 
from below? and to a spectator not merely ona 
much lower level, but very narrowly restricted in 
the distance to which he can retire ? It was some 
alleviation to the unpleasantness which was so 
long inflicted by the statue on the arch at 
Constitution Hill, that it was most usually seen 
at such a distance from its “‘ bad eminence,” 
that the angle of the line of sight with the 
horizon was vastly reduced. Beyond a certain 
point across the park, the distance became 
virtually equivalent to the infinite distance 
postulated in isometrical perspective, and the 
statue might be seen in almost true profile. 
But the case is very different when the choice of 
station from which to view a horseman high over 
head is limited by the width of the narrow 
nave of St. Paul’s. The beauty of any organism 
is put to an unfair test when it is looked at 
upside down; and between upside down and 
‘‘downside up,’—the phrase quite accurately 
descriptive of the presentation in question,—the 
difference is nil. It is difficult to avoid un- 
handsome phrases in describing unhandsome 
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case is neither more nor less than that if the 
equestrian statue of the duke is to be hoisted to 
the top of his monument, the duke himself 
will only be visible grotesquely fore-shortened, 
for the benefit of giving a fair view of the 
soles of his boots, and the underside of the 
barrel of his charger. The combined figures 
would be taken in reverse, and show as a 
jumbled monstrosity. If the statue is worthy 
of being cast, it is worthy of a position where 
it will not entail discredit on the memory and 
fame of the lamented sculptor. And let the 
life-size horse and rider be of whatever excellence 
they may, as crewning the architectural 
canopy of the recumbent warrior, they would 
constitute an intrusive and _ distracting 
element in the sepulchral composition. On 
the monuments of the Scaligers, and on 
that of Aymer de Valence ir Westminster 
Abbey, the mounted knight is little more than a 
symbol, a finial; not, perhaps, the best finial 
that could be devised,—not, perhaps, the best 
use that the figure of a mounted knight of any 
seale could be put to. But in these examples, 
from excessive contrast in scale, the image of 
-the warrior as living does not enter into compe- 
tition with the recumbent effigy. But in the 
-suggested combination in St. Paul’s, the com- 
_petition would be declared, and the conflict 
most detrimental to that repose which, if 
ever at all, is required in a funereal monument 
within the walls of a cathedral. The mischief 
would be intensified by the emphasis given to 
the figure of the Field Marshal Commanding- 
-in-Chief, by the vast symbolical bronze groups 
in his immediate proximity. To which figure 
are we to look in the first instance, and on 
which are we ultimately to dwell? The very 
apprehension of such confusion is bewildering. 
Let us compose our thoughts by a draught at 
-the very fountain-head of calm and conscien- 
tious criticism. When objects, said the first 
‘President of the Royal Academy, are scattered 
and divided into several equivalent parts in a 
_composition, the eye is thereby perplexed and 
‘fatigued from not knowing where to rest, where 
-to find the principal action, or where is the 
principal figure; for when all are making equal 
pretension to notice all are in equal danger of 
neglect. ‘‘ The expression which is used very 
often on these occasions is, the piece wants 
repose, a word which perfectly expresses the 
relief of the mind from that state of hurry and 
anxiety which it suffers when looking at a work 
..of this character.”’ 








PAINTINGS IN THE HOUSES OF 
PARLIAMENT. 


On Friday last a short, and what, in some 
‘respects we should call a rather painful discus- 
sion, took place in the House of Lords in regard 
to the series of fresco paintings commenced by 
Mr. Herbert in the Peers’ Robing-room, and 
‘the question whether the original engagement 
with the artist to paint the whole series should 
be carried out. In characterising the discus- 
sion as in one sense painful we mean no insinua- 
tion against the matter or manner of the 
speeches made on the occasion. Subjects con- 
nected with art are usually discussed with 
much more knowledge and sympathy in the 
Upper than in the Lower House of Legislature. 
We do not hear from the Lords those sneers at 
the mere notion of expenditure on art for its 
-own sake which proceed from incorruptible 
-economists in the House of Commons, or the 
depreciation of all artists of the present 
‘moment as nobodies, which is the pet amuse- 
‘ment of one or two self-elected arbiters of 
‘baste among that body. The subject was dis- 
-cussed with sympathy and good sense as 
‘regards artistic interests, and with a spirit of 
marked generosity towards the artist most con- 
ecerned. Put, in spite of this, the conclusion 
wa* against the continuance of the commission 

to Mr. Herbert, and we fear it must be 
admitted that no other conclusion could 
have been come to. Mr. Herbert was originally, 
it may be remembered, to have painted a series 
of panels in the Robing-room, illustrating the 
progress of the idea of Justice and the develop- 
ment of Law. Of these the two first alone are 
eompleted, “‘ Moses coming down from Mount 
Sinai,” and the “ Judgment of Daniel,” of which 
the latter was only finished in 1880, but the 

ainter had to contend with unexpected causes of 
delay iv the difficulties arising from the compara- 
tive failure of the first fresco process, and the 
adoption of the water-glass process. The in- 





creased difficulty and expense thus occasioned 
was recognised by the Government in the pay- 
ment of a considerable sum over and above the 
proportion which should have been due for 
these works according to the original agree- 
ment. On the whole,it cannot be said that the 
artist has in this case been badly or illiberally 
treated. The point urged by Lord Mount- 
Temple, who opened the discussion or conversa- 
tion referred to, was that Mr. Herbert ought 
now to be given the opportunity of completing 
the whole decoration of the room in accordance 
with his original design,—a view which was 
supported by Lord Emly and the Earl of Car- 
narvon, on the double ground that any other 
arrangement would be unfair and ungenerous 
to the painter himself, and that the intro- 
duction of a different hand in completing 
the scheme would destroy its homogeneous 
character; which, of course, cannot be denied. 
The reasons given by Lord Thurlow against 
adopting the recommendation were that the 
original agreement had been cancelled with 
the painter’s acquiescence, or, at least, his 
assurance that he would make no further claims 
on the Government except under a fresh con- 
tract. ‘“‘ Under these circumstances, and inas- 
much as the water-glass process had not only 
proved very much more costly than the previous 
fresco painting, but also caused an indefinite 
amount of delay” (indeed, it appears that the 
completion of the second painting by 1880 was 
only accomplished after considerable pressure 
had been put upon the painter), Lord Thurlow 
“regretted that it was not in his power to hold 
out any assurance, or, indeed, any hope” that 
the Office of Works would now call on the 
painter to complete the series. Considering 
the previous delays and the time expended on 
the works, it is impossible, however sincerely 
we may wish the painter many years of life, to 
suppose it probable that he would be able to finish 
the series himself, so that the argument as to 
the value of homogeneous style in the whole 
falls to the ground. But, though the first 
painting was artistically a success in many 
ways, and the Moses certainly a fine and im- 
pressive figure, it is impossible to deny that the 
painter himself has furnished, for two or three 
years back, on the walls of the Royal Academy, 
more decisive arguments against his claims ; 
and this fact, which was no doubt in the back- 
ground of the discussion, though unexpressed, 
forms what we called the rather painful element 
in the matter. 

Whether in such cases it is wise, under the 
present “dispensation,” to entrust so large a 
proportion of decorative painting to one hand 
and mind, is a question which the discussion 
suggests. Much as we have advanced from the 
artistic dulness of the earlier part of this 
century, the efforts of our best men in deco- 
rative painting are still in a great degree ten- 
tative, both in regard to style and medium of 
execution, and it is the best men who are 
probably themselves most feelingly convinced 
of this. It would seem better to limit the pro- 
ductions of each artist, in such a case, to a part 
only of the work, thus leaving more oppor- 
tunity for the full consideration and careful 
carrying out of each portion. This considera- 
tion would, however, affect, or ought to 
affect, in the first instance, the architectural 
design which is to be the framework of the 


decorative painting. Where all the decoration | 


can be carried out by one hand on one scheme, 
the architectural frame may be comparatively 
slight and be even allowed to efface itself some- 
what in relation to the painting. But where, 
as in the majority of instances, we cannot 
reasonably hope that the whole scheme of 
decoration can be carried out advantageously, 
or at all events, by one painter, then it is 
necessary that the architectural setting should 
assume such elaboration and importance as to 
separate tne paintings, to predominate over 
them and call attention away from their 
differences of style. And this is a matter to 
be thought of from the first, in designing any 
architectural interior to which it is intended 
ultimately to add pictorial decoration; the 
architectural detail must be more or less im- 
portant and prominent, accordingly as it is to 
blend the parts of a single pictorial series by 
one hand, or to divide and frame a collection of 
separate subjects by various hands. 

A suggestion in Lord Carnarvon’s speech on 
the occasion is also worth comment: in regard 
to the relation of the pictorial subjects to the 
uses of the room in which they are introduced. 
The work, he said, which the Chairman of Com- 


LL 
mittees, who sat in the Robing-room ugyg 
was called on to perform, was certainly 
remarkable contrast, in its matter of fact 
character, to the subjects of the pictures on the 
walls. But “the same contrast existed in the 
great council chambers of Italy, where, ip 
former times, politicians and merchants trap. 
sacted their business. Mighty Governments 
had passed away, and the merchants had gone 
to dust, but on the walls the great pictures of 
saints and angels remained to delight the 
present generation.” This is well put, and js 
an argument against the idea, sometimes to 
prominently acted upon, that pictorial decors. 
tion should necessarily have some immediats 
relation to the uses of a room. This is carried 
so far by some decorative artists tha; 
they would paint scenes of men printi 
round the walls of a printing - office (if 
printing - offices were ever decorated in gp 
elaborate a manner), or men binding books 
on the front of a publisher’s shop. That is just 
what is not wanted. Where the real thing is 
being done, we do not want the painted imita. 
tion of it; we want painting to relieve the 
reality of work by fancy and imagination, 4 
relation of some kind there should be, but nota 
realistic and prosaic one; and for a really great 
painting, it may be conceded that the want of 
any relation to the uses of the room or building 
would be readily pardoned ; though sucha want 
would be a defect, no doubt, to a certain extent, 
It must be admitted that the idea of the deco- 
rative paintings now executed, remaining to be 
a delight to future generations, is a rather more 
ambitious one than most recent works would 
justify ; but it is the right way to look at the 
subject, and the proverb, one may hope, still 
remains true in the main,—“ Aim high, and you 
strike high.” 








“CITIES OF SOUTHERN ITALY AND 
SICILY.” 


THE author of this delightful book* expresses 
the belief that it will find but few readers. In 
our opinion there never was @ more groundless 
fear. We cannot conceive that any one who has 
the good fortune to open it casually and read a 
sentence or two at hazard will lay it aside with- 
out reading the book from end to end. The 
author further thinks that still fewer persons 
will follow in his route and consult his work 
amidst the scenes which he describes. And in 
this we are disposed to agree with him, for 
there could be, to our thinking, for those who 
might have had such a tour in contemplation, 00 
stronger disuasion therefrom than this faithful 
record of what sucha traveller would have in store 
for him. It is, in some respects, one of the 
saddest books that ever were written. We are 
conducted through scene after scene of sur- 
passing beauty, and everywhere our pleasure 
is destroyed by memories of a cruel past and 
evidences of a degraded present. The book is 
written without any attempt at effect, and i 
apparently, wholly free from exaggeration. It 
is a sweet, mournful song, with the ever 
recurring refrain, knavery, lying, cruelty ;, the 
‘luxury of the very rich, the helpless, hopeless, 
poverty of the very poor; misery, wat, and 
‘toil,—of open, shameless mendicity, and the 
idleness that clothes a man with rags” __ 

No one can read of the system under which 
Italian farms are cultivated, —the absentee 
nobles, the extortionate middlemen, the abject 
dependence of the labourers, and the blank 
desolation of their lives,—withont feeling that 
there is rough work in store for this country 
when the poor shall have learned the extent to 
which they have been defrauded, and shall at 
last awake to ‘‘a capable and wide revenge. 
| One cannot better illustrate the strange ant™ 

theses which meet us on every side than 5Y 
repeating what this writer says of the inns 
town of Ninfa, the Pompeii of the Middle 
Ages :—It is now uninhabited and degolate; 
bubbling spring falls into a pool below, 
turns a neglected mill, making the stillness 
more complete. A hundred years ago the “7 
was a busy place, and no one now can tell t 

date or cause of its evacuation. Streets, nates 
churches are all overgrown and a a 
flowers, and the whole is wrapped in & a2 vas 
so deadly that even the wandering shephe 

will not pass the night there. 

Flowers and malaria are 


fit types of - 
things which, in abrupt and shocking contrast, 
* “© Cities of Southern Italy and Sicily.” By Augusta 
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ise this beautiful, but unhappy country. 
cores fall the writer.in his attempts to describe 
the loveliness of the scenery and wretchedness 
of the people. The country districts are in- 
tosted with robbers; the inns are miserable, and 
swarming with insects ; the beds are damp ; the 
food is scanty, and disgusting. All sanitary 
arrangements are unknown. If the reader 
cares for none of these things, let him start on 
his travels, and let him by all means put into his 
courier’s bag, 80 as to be ever at hand, this most 
charming of guide-books. wer 

To the adventurous architect it will be doubly 
elcome. The author, as his previous works 
have shown, has a keen eye for, and a com- 

tent knowledge of, both Classical and 
Medieval architecture, and never passes any 
remains unnoticed. The little sketches with 
which the work abounds are invariably chosen 
with the instinct of a true artist, and the archi- 
tectural detail is indicated in a way which shows 
that the draughtsman is alive to its distinctive 
character. Another charm which the work 
possesses is due to the author’s wide knowledge 
of ancient literature and ancient history, and 
the learning which he brings to the elucidation 
of every scene. Not an allusion or reference 
ineither ancient or modern authors which would 
help to the realisation of the facts is omitted, 
and the whole is presented to us in a modest 
and unpretending shape, as rare as it is capti- 
vating. If we must find a fault, it is in the 
absence of amap. It is not given to every one 
to remember the geography of the country well 
enough to follow with complete pleasure the 
author’s zigzag wanderings. In the old days of 
engraving, the cost of such a map as we 
desiderate was a Serious matter; but now there 
are many cheap processes by which such can 
be printed. Our daily newspapers are getting 
into the habit of illustrating their foreign 
news by hastily-prepared outlines, and hence- 
forth no book of travels such as this should be 
considered complete without its map. 

The first section of the book is devoted to the 
journey from Rome to Naples, and lateral ex- 
cursions to points of special interest. Albano, 
Porto d’ Anzio (where the food is tolerable), and 
where a Doric portico is still intact ; Sermoneta, 
with its important and picturesque castle ; 
Fossanuova, where St. Thomas Aquinas, the 
“angelic doctor,’ died; Palestrina, with its 
humerous antique remains, the Temple of 
Fortune, and the once magnificent but now for- 
lorn Barberini Palace; Subiaco, where Nero 
fished for trout with a golden net; and so on 
through scenery which becomes more romantic 
at every step, until we reach St. Benedict’s 
Rex Grove, “dating from the fifth century, and 
never yet profaned by axe or hatchet,’’—the 
church dating from 1116, and covered with 
frescoes; the cave in which the saint dwelt, 
and where he routed his tempters by throwing 
his naked body upon thorns and briars. 

At San Cosimato we are introduced to a 
village of hermitages, inhabited by recluses, 
and we seem to have gone back five hundred 
years into the Italy of Dante. The chapel is 
hewn out of the rock, the ilex covers its sides, 
rer a plunges and roars a hundred 

elow. 

A sketch of the gate of the Papal Palace at 
ra interesting, and shows that the archi- 
ra en — need fear no dearth of matter 
aa 8 etch-book. The great Carthusian 
ri riadd hg agprsven with its thirteenth-cen- 
Salemns <hr terraced gardens, and its pic- 
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body cheats his neighbours all round; the 
Government officials peculate and rob the 
exchequer; gambling is universal; the upper 
classes have little but their titles; the younger 
sons have no professions; the middle-classes 
are inert and insolent ; the poor are so poor that 
“Pizza, 1.e., dough baked with garlic, rancid 
bacon, and strong cheese, is esteemed a feast.” 
But with all this they are satisfied with their 
lot, and inso far happy. Ragged improvisatori 
recite to delighted crowds as ragged as they, 
and adjourn only to laugh over the antics of 
Policinella. Public letter-writers still, in this 
nineteenth century, sell their services to the 
uneducated masses. Macaroni-eaters devour 
incredible quantities of that favourite food in 
public as an exhibition of skill; and the very 
arcana of the personal toilette are frankly dis- 
played in the open streets. 

But we cannot afford space to linger over the 
multitude of touches which go to make upa 
picture of Neapolitan life and manners; the 
book is a storehouse of learning, wisdom, obser- 
vation, and its style is so lively and brisk, the 
graphic power of the writer so great, that “‘ one’s 
appetite does grow by what it feeds on.” 

Naples,—dear to painters,—has but little to 
interest the architect as such. Its churches are 
either modern or modernised out of all charm, 
and their chief interest lies in the pictures, 
sculpture, and fittings with which the interiors 
are adorned. But all these have been often 
described, and as the principal object of our 
author is to take us along the less-frequented 
routes and explore neglected treasures, thither 
with quickened steps we will follow him. In the 
immediate neighbourhood of Naples, Virgil’s 
tomb, which was almost certainly visited by 
St. Paul, who landed here a prisoner A.D. 59, 
is of supreme interest; and of all the beautiful 
spots on earth Capri is one of the most beautiful. 
The church and the houses are surmounted by 
numerous domes either white or painted in gay 
colours, and these, half-hidden by palm-trees, 
make up a picture of Eastern brightness and 
beauty. <A bas-relief found here represents the 
Emperor Tiberias riding a led donkey just as 
the modern tourist now explores the same 
scenes, thus bringing the past and the present 
together. 

Herculaneum and Pompeii,—that strange 
city, which, after a life of sixteen years, was 
fated to be entombed for sixteen centuries,— 
are, with the inevitable Vesuvius, fully dealt 
with, and almost regain the charm of novelty 
by the author’s treatment of a well-worn sub- 
ject. Sorrento, “where the cliffs are overhung 
with wild fig- trees, cytizus, and a thousand 
flowers, long tresses of ivy swooping into the 
depths, and the rugged stairs | which the author 
has however, written, staircases] cut into the 
rock’”’; the circular church at Nocera, 80 ft. in 
diameter and domed; the Abbey of Cava, 
where Salvator Rosa lived and studied, an 
abbey rivalled in interest only by that at Monte 
Casino, possessing archives dating from A.D.840; 
these are all duly passed in review, and their 
attractions dilated upon. Amalfi, with its Sara- 
cenic tower, is dear to all artists. Here, how- 
ever, the “‘ pest of beggars”’ reaches its climax 
and drives the tourist to despair or bad lan- 
guage. We are told that “three-fifths of the 
able-bodied men, and every woman and child, 
beg,’’—-a truly startling state of things which 
has grown up under the Sardinian Government. 

‘Sicily is said to be an “ ugly island with 
beautiful spots,” if, indeed, there can be any 
positive ugliness in this favoured clime. The 
beautiful spots are indicated and described. 
The most interesting is Syracuse, the most 
beautiful Taormina, Girgenti, and Palermo. 
The latter, being in direct communication 
with Naples, is well known to every travel- 
ler. The cathedral* is full of interest; but 
cannot, of course, compete with Pzstum,— 
the ancient Poseidonia, the city of Neptune,— 
where, though the Roman works have perished, 
the earlier Greek work remains,— 

‘Standing between the mountains and the sea.”’ 


To the architect the Grecian remains at Segeste, 
Selinunto, and Girgenti, are the great attrac- 
tion. There are Saracenic remains at Cefalt, 
and Medizval buildings at both Cefali and 
Monreale. The history of the island is given at 
some length, and it is more romantic than any 
mere romance. Roads are bad in the island, 
but new roads are being opened up,f and many 





* A view of the Cathedral of Palermo was given in the 
Builder, vol. xliv., pp. 608, 609. 
+ See Paper, ‘‘ Acragas, Agrigentum, Girgenti,’’ by 


Alexander Graham, in Builder, vol. xliv., p. 338. 
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of the hitherto inaccessible points are being 
brought within the tourist’s range. The flowers 
here are indescribably beautiful and the people 
are extremely ignorant. Both superstition and 
religion are dying out. The old palaces are 
falling to ruin, and the whole picture is one of 
melancholy splendour. At Tauromenium there 
are the ruins of a theatre built to accommodate 
40,000 spectators. Bronte is noteworthy as 
having given our Nelson his second title, and, 
indeed, there is not a spot to which some 
artistic or historical interest does not attach. 

One feature in the book is the modesty with 
which the writer, whose powers of description 
are remarkable, stands aside and lets others 
describe the scene before him. His work is 
full of extracts from the writings of Bulwer 
Lytton, Dickens, Shelley, J. A. Symonds, 
Wordsworth, &c. The descriptions of Theocritus, 
often quoted, are as applicable now as when 
first written, and he, too, labours for the want 
of adjectives in sufficient abundance to do 
justice to this lovely land. The air is filled and 
fragrant with mythology, and one would not 
start to see the great god Pan resting on the 
turf and piping under the shadowy trees. The 
desolation of the environs of Etna is depicted 
with terrible power and pathos,—that region 
from which all vegetation has ceased and where 
there is “no sound of bird, beast, or insect.” 
The Sicilians believe Etna to be the place of 
torment for Anne Boleyn, who perverted the 
faith in the person of its “defender.” On 
every hand the prospect is the same,—vast, 
desolate ruins, overgrown with flowers, the sea 
or the mountains as a background, and beauty 
and decay the universal accompaniments. As 
these lines are being printed, the news of the 
earthquake in the Isle of Ischia reaches us, and 
feasting, gaiety, and a sudden and awful doom 
are brought into harsh and cruel juxtaposition. 

The ever-increasing demands upon our space 
leave us no room for further remarks. We 
have given our readers a “ taste of the quality ”’ 
of this book. As we close it a strange picture 
is left upon our mind. The picture of a country 
lovely beyond compare, every scene of which is 
linked with the remembrance of deeds of rapine, 
cruelty, and blood, or hallowed by the memories 
of saintly lives,—a history full of extremes, of 
craven fears and heroic courage, of shameless 
vice and of the loftiest virtue, of the simplest 
faith and the wildest superstition, of exem- 
plary piety and of intense and varied 
wickedness. 

In conclusion, we can but repeat to all 
intending tourists Mrs. Glass’s excellent advice, 
and say :— First catch your Hare.” 








KNOTS AND CABLES IN ORNAMENT. 


WHEN Professor Tait first promulgated his 
theory of knots before the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh in 1876, he evidently did so in 
ignorance that Listing, in his “‘ Vorstudien zur 
Topologie ” had anticipated him by nearly thirty 
years. Tait’s paper was suggested, he tells us, 
by an inquiry concerning vortex atoms, and he 
says that the scientific meaning of a knot “is 
an endless physical line which cannot be 
deformed into a circle,” and he gives us 
numerous characteristics of knots, such as their 
‘‘knottiness,” ‘‘ be-knottiness,’’ and “ knotful- 
ness,” and he also shows “ that any knot, how- 
ever complex, can be fully represented by three 
closed plain curves, none of which have double 
points, and no two of which intersect.” The 
illustrations which he gives of his theory are so 
emblematical of some of the earliest classical 
forms of ornamentation in architecture and 
sculpture as to suggest the thought that the 
ancient mathematicians had already found ouf 
the theory which is promulgated to-day as new; 
and somewhat curiously the oldest emblems of 
the Trinity are derived from twisting one fine 
or thread round another. We find these figures 
repeated in the guilloches, frets, and scrolls 
which have been handed down to us from Egypt, 
from Greece, and from Rome. That many of 
these had other meanings, and were significant of 
some not fully-expressedthought in the designer, 
is evident from their arrangement and association 
in their original positions, but we would more 
particularly direct attention to the uses of cable 
ornament andthe interlacing of knots by those 
nations who had maritime instincts and who 
were practically acquainted with cordage in all 
its various shapes, forms, andappliances. There 
seems ever to have been a charm in the arrange- 
ment of knots, ties, loops, and pendants of 
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twisted cord. We know from Homer how 
Ulysses secured his treasures, ere Jocks and 
keys were known, by divers knots of cord. The 
Gordian knot, which Alexander did not deign to 
untie, but cut with his sword, was doubtless a 
knot of subtlety and difficulty. We have in the 
collection of Indian antiquities which are 
placed on the walls of the grand staircase of 
the British Museum, many elegant examples of 
the use made of ties, twists, and plaitings of cord, 
probably coeval with Alexander himself. They 
are totally distinct from the twists and turns of 
the serpent ornamentation, and are disposed in 
graceful curls and combinations with drooping 
pendants, which show that they were not the 
mere conventional ornaments of the day. What 
the serpent worship was to the East a knotted 
rope appears to have been to the inhabitants of 
the wild North. There was something to the 
Norwegian eye cabalistic in a twisted knot, and 
even in our later day Lapland witches have 
sold to the fisherman a bundle of knots to aid 
him in foul weather by untying one or another 
of the twists of the charmed rope. Though 
there are many examples of plaits and twists 
in classical ornamentation, we do not find 
distinct examples of the cable representation in 
its simple form till we come to the Roman 
period, when we have several adaptations of it 
round the base of columns, both here and on 
the Continent. There is agood example on the 
base of the columns found at Reculvers, and 
now preserved near the library within the pre- 
cincts of the Cathedral of Canterbury. But 
we find at this period but few remains of inter- 
laced work, which afterwards became so com- 
mon. The representations we have of Roman 
galleys are not conspicuous for their rigging, 
and some of the intricacies of knot-tying were 
not known to the carvers of bases and pillars. 
When the Romans had left Britain and the 
neighbouring isles, and we had to receive tribes 
who could navigate their ships through the 
stormy North Sea, some intimate knowledge of 
rigging, cordage, and splicing was essentially 
necessary, and accordingly we have abundant 
examples of their knowledge and use of knots 
in the sculptured stones they left behind, and 
the customs which have lasted as long as the 
cut stone itself, and which gives to these twisted 
emblems a curious significance. The knot was 
the symbol of Love, Faith, and Friendship 
amongst the ancient Danes. The true-love- 
knot, of which we have an example in the 
signet ring attributed to Shakspeare in the 
museum at the birthplace of the poet at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, is from the Danish Trulofa, “I 
plight my faith.’ Thence came the bride- 
favours or top-knots at marriages. To put a 
thong round the neck was a mark of servitude. 
The little thong, suspended from charters, was 
for the subscribing party to make a knot. The 
bond of matrimony was sealed by a knot, which 
it was subsequently said was ‘‘ made by the 
tongue and could not be untied with the teeth,” 
and the phrase, “ Tie a knot in your handker- 
chief,” is shrewdly suspected to have come 
from the legal use of the corrigia, as implying 
a contract or a promise to fulfil; but the 
most important of all is “the placing of 
a thong on a tomb,” which, according to Du 
Cange, signifies that you renounce all claim to 
the goods of the deceased. 

Thus we find the use of these thongs, which 
are termed “ oiles”’ in heraldry, or crest wreaths, 
and “cats-paws”’ in nautical parlance, formed 
by twisting tightly two coloured strands until 
they form a rope-like parti-coloured band, re- 
maining with some significance till our own 
day. It encircles the crest, and thus has become 
identified with the family honours. Some of the 
knots yet remain as badges, the simplest of all 
the knots used in this way is the Stafford Knot ; 
the next in complication is the Wake or Ormond 
Knot, which is a “hitch bend,” and like the 
Bouchier Knot (the “garlick bend”) familiar 
to yatchsmen, whilst the one represented on the 
monument of Anne of Bohemia is a very elegant 
one apparently designed as a monogram. The 
Heneage Knot forms a not inelegant ornament. 
The Bowen Knot is similar to one of Professor 
Tait’s illustrations, whilst the Lacy Knot seems 
to have been suggested as a rebus on the name 
Lacy, so much is it interlaced. Knots were 
used also in combination with other devices. The 
badge of the Dacres is formed by a loose knot 
tied round an escalop shell and a ragged staff ; 
and the badge of Edward, Lord Hastings, is 
produced by tying in a similar manner a sickle 
andagarb. There are many foreign examples 
of this device. One of the family of Morvilliers 





shows the Pythagorean Y (so called because 
the philosopher made it the symbol of life, 
entwined with a hitch knot which is attached 
to a harrow, which thus forms a_ rebus 
on the name of the French Chancellor at the 
time when Elizabeth ruled over England. Pope 
Leo X. had a twisted knot and band round 
a yoke, and the House of Savoy took a “ figure- 
of-eight ” knot for their device, with the motto, 
“Stringe ma non constringe,’—it binds, but 
constrains not. As far back as 1252 an Order 
of the Knot was established at Naples. The 
badge, of silk, gold, and pearls, was tied in a 
knot upon the arm, and those who were invested 
with it made a vow to untie it at Jerusalem. 
Some of the earliest adaptations of these inter- 
laced patterns, evidently suggested by the curves 
of cordage, may be seen in the new Anglo- 
Saxon room of the British Museum, on the 
various hollow or saucer-shaped fibulze there 
exhibited. They were evidently accepted as 
patterns not because of their simplicity, but 
because of their significance or their familiarity. 
These are of anterior date to any of the sculp- 
tured crosses and stones which exist in these 
islands, as far as we know, and they seem to 
mark a departure in ornamentation which was 
afterwards destined to influence the revival of 
architecture in England. These forms were 
evidently favourites with our Anglo-Saxon pro- 
genitors, for they appear in some delicate filigree 
work on gold ornaments set with jewels, which 
were exhibited from the collection of Sir Charles 
Mordaunt, at the Society of Antiquaries, some 
time since. 

The transition from metal to stone was but a 
natural sequence. The interlaced patterns so 
common in Scotland and the North of England 
seem to have preceded those of Ireland, for Dr. 
Petrie could not assign any existing remains to 
an earlier date than the twelfth century, whilst 
many English examples are undoubtedly pre- 
Norman. The interlacings of the initial letters 
of the “ Book of Kelis” were therefore not 
copied or imitated in stone prior to the influence 
of the Norman architects, whose pillars show 
how cables were “served,” or “ parcelled” in 
the manner so familiar to the mariner of to-day 
in the rudest state of civilisation. The knots 
on the cross at St. Creves are but variations 
of the ornamental anchor loops and intertwined 
knots which “ Jack” prides himself upon when 
in harbour. The network ornamentation imi- 
tating what is technically known as “tennis ”’ 
cord (tightly or loosely) plaited in the manner 
of the handles of carters’ whips, is also com- 
mon. These obvious imitations of cordage 
began to disappear in England at the latter end 
of the twelfth century, and they are but rarely 
seen in the First Pointed style, when natural 
forms and foliage took their place. Elaborate 
attempts have been made to explain how these 
intricate patterns were suggested, but a skilled 
boatswain of her Majesty’s Navy would easily 
show how each and every one of them could be 
tied, plaited, or knotted without the aid of 
mathematics or scientific theories. 








THE DUST-BIN. 


Ir is a sad reflection that the severest 
lessons seem alone capable of correcting human 
nature of a culpable indifference to, and neglect 
of, some of the most important questions. 
Thus it has been truly, though apparently 
paradoxically, said of the cholera epidemics of 
late years, that more lives have been saved 
by the destructive and terrible character of 
these visitations than have been sacrificed to 
the carelessness from which they too often 
arise. It would seem, indeed, as if this were 
the mission such fearful scourges came to 
preach, forcing the attention of the public to 
subjects on which in vain the unheeded voice 
of science has been uttering its warning. 

Once again we seem threatened with a great 
cholera epidemic, and, with the memory still 
fresh in the minds of all, of those awful weeks 
twenty years ago when the black flag was 
hoisted in the city, well can we understand the 
fears that are being expressed in many quarters 
at home as to the far from satisfactory condi- 
tion of most of our sanitary arrangements. For 
years the cry has been raised, and in these 
columns has ever found a ready response, of the 
necessity for rigid cleanliness, pure air and 
water, good drainage and ventilation, and 
these, it is generally conceded, are the chief 
points of consideration and watchfulness on the 


part of the sanitary authorities. Such blessings 





ee 
are, however, not to be obtained all ing moment 
even when their necessity is admitted, 
between, on the one hand, the often positiyg 
restrictive action of the very legislation ang its 
officers who should most aid in the work, and, 9, 
the other, the indifference generally of the public 
and the not unfrequent disagreement of those 
admitted to be authorities, the advances made 
towards a thorough understanding and applicg. 
tion of the principles of domestic sanitation ay 
singularly slow. It would seem to require, ag 
we have remarked, some severe lesson to arouse 
anything like interest in what, after all, fron 
the most selfish point of view, is a subjeot 
of vital importance to all and each. he 
absence of good drainage and a plentiful supply 
of pure water,—desiderata still wanting in g 
vast number of the homes of our city popu. 
tions,—it is no easy matter to correct, and many 
years must elapse before we can even expect, 
with the best will, to obtain universally guch 
boons. 

There are steps, however, which it is in the 
power of every householder to take. For hig 
water-supply, his ventilation, and his drainage 
he must necessarily to a large extent be depen- 
dent upon the action of others; he is only too 
cruelly at the mercy of monopolising companies 
and careless where not directly unscrupulous 
builders. In this direction the householder jg 
comparatively helpless; once, however, in 
possession of his home, he has it in his power to 
enforce the observance of many hygienic pr- 
cautions too often neglected. Among these 
may be placed in the front rank a watchful 
attention over that singular relic of pre-historic 
barbarism, the dust-bin, to which, for some 
occult reason never yet explained, we in our 
country cling with a pertinacity which, dis- 
played in any other direction, would be most 
praiseworthy. 

Even the warning which, within a few days, 
has been sounded by the proofs afforded of the 
undoubted death of a child due to the shameful 
condition of a dust-bin near the house in which 
she lived,—even this warning, though it has 
raised some smallamount of attention, will, we 
feel certain, be forgotten before a month is 
passed. “It is an accepted canon of hygienic 
science that disease is engendered, intensified, 
and perpetuated by dirt, and it behoves us 
therefore, to give it as small a resting-place as 
possible, should it unhappily appear. _In order 
to minimise the danger of such a visitation as 
cholera, we should at once endeavour to elim: 
nate from our homes and surroundings those 
elements which act as factors in its production, 
and regulate and govern its virulence.” 

These are the words of the medical officer of 
health for the City, at a recent meeting of the 
City Commission of Sewers. Could more 
cogent arguments be found for the abolition of 
the dust-bin than in this simple, straightforward 
advice of Dr. Sedgwick Saunders? We have 
ourselves said the same thing in other words 4 
thousand times. We may talk of sewers and 
foul gases, filtering mediums, charcoal, ventila- 
tion shafts, and so forth; these are big questions 
for the specialists to determine, though they 
seem singularly at variance as to the exact 
steps to be taken; but the daily removal of our 
house-refuse is a point concerning which there 
can be no possible difference of opinion. The 
accumulation within a box, during any time 0 
the year, of the masses of decaying matter 
which inevitably find their way into the dust- 
bin; the clumsy barbarity with which this mass 
of corruption is placed under our very windows, 
as itis in most London houses, and left for day ” 
fester, and then removed but very imperfectly ; 
these acts of defiance of the commonest rules 
of cleanliness are, as is well known, practis 
alike in Belgravia and Seven Dials. It 8 : 
pleasing fiction of our municipal arrangeme? : 
that the dustman is obliged to make his ca 
at stated periods, when, for a consideration, 
and at any time in the day that may suit his yt 
venience, he will clear out the contents of t 
domestic dust-bin. His huge lumbering d t. 
cart certainly calls,—sometimes; our as 
bins are, after a fashion, emptied; and mat 2 
proceed generally with a sufficient wrt 
regularity not to excite more than mere passing 
storms of complaint; but the system 18 radicauy 
wrong. 

Abroad, as we have more than on 
out, the barbarity of a dust-bin 1s 
the house-refuse is placed in a sma 
box,—the botte aux ordures,—which be 
o’clock in the morning is put by the 
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“re is swept, the box washed out under the 


. ass tap inthe courtyard, and restored to 
ee in A The occupants of the smallest 
“flat” possess each its movable botte aus 
ordures,—a small box with sloping sides lined 
with zinc,—and which, either at night or early 
‘1 the morning, is taken down and emptied into 
the general box or separately, the tinkling of 
the dust-cart bell hurrying down stairs many a 
late lodger with the relics of the joyous supper 
of the eve. From the regularity of this system 
adopted throughout France and Belgium, and 
even in our English dependence of Guernsey, 
the dust-bin is unknown, and its sources of 
‘nconvenience and danger avoided. 

Once a system of disposing of the refuse has 
been established,—as is the case in our great 
cities, the datly removal of our house-refuse 
should be enforced, as it is abroad, by law, and 
insured by the infliction of heavy fine. We can 
understand, though scarcely excuse, the diffi- 
culties which our New York cousins find in the 
disposal of their house and city refuse. A walk 
in apy but the most aristocratic neighbourhoods 
of the “ Empire City”’ is far from pleasant on a 
day when the wind scatters about the ashy con- 
tents of the innumerable barrels dotted along 
each side-walk, the French system of no dust- 
holes having been adopted, but the visits of the 
cart having been left in embryo. 

We in London have. organised, or rather a 
shrewd set of contractors have organised, a 
system by which what is so useless to the house- 
holder can be turned into a source of immense 
wealth. This system organised,—as it is in 
the great dust-yards by the banks of the Pad- 
dington Canal,—the public should demand that 
their dust and refuse be removed daily, and 
before a certain hour in the morning. Our 
Parisian neighbours set to work to brush their 
streets at daybreak, winter and summer, 
and before the bulk of the population are about 
the mud has been ladled up, and the dust laid. 
In our country,—in London, at least,—it is no 
uncommon sight to see the mud-cart at the 
very height of the day and season, in Piccadilly 
or Regent-street, bespattering the unwary 
passer-by. As for the dust-cart, with its grit 
blown about by every gust of wind, it is so 
familiar a feature of an afternoon’s walk or 
drive, that it seems alone strange, and painful, 
to the eyes of those who have been absent from 
town during a lengthened period. 

Amongst the poor, the visit of the Gustman, 
with his obligatory tax, small though it may 
seem, charged alike for the removal of the whole 
bin or abasketful of dust, is naturally deferred 
as long as possible; and those familiar with the 
poor neighbourhoods are, or should be, aware 
that weeks are constantly allowed to pass by 
without the bin being emptied ; and the refuse, 
it must be remembered, in such cases, is far 
more offensive than that of the wealthier house- 
owners. That the dustmen, as is well known, 
should prefer the poorer neighbourhoods to the 
rich is only a sad proof of the thriftlessness 
of the dependent classes in our country. The 
well-to-do portions of the community, however, 
arein many points as careless, if not more cul- 
pable, than their less favoured brethren. An 
eminent physician has recently stated it as 
his experience that, in the course of many 
years practice in the fashionable quarters of 
the metropolis, he has rarely found a 
house among the dwellings of the rich 
which in any way fulfilled the require- 
ments of modern sanitation. He gives it 
: his opinion that, as a rule, he has found 
—e carefully prepared for the inroad of 
home oem any of the filthy courts in denser 
+ _ town. The poor, being helpless 
hou #9 to means, can at least command 
stn wir Supervision appointed by Govern- 
reaene 2 ns the rich, with sufficient knowledge 
a ae : om, are absolutely indifferent where 
aaa means the expenditure of money on 

‘yg ae An obligatory inspection, there- 
ar 4 1ouses of the wealthy is as neces- 
ile i, 18 in those of the poor. The long 
meek of Ante of the underground cellars of 
eeethete houses require to be examined by 
lien of th, mm In the mean time, the aboli- 
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ARTIST WORKMANSHIP AND ROYAL 
PATRONAGE. 


THERE are not a few matters artistic and 
even architectural in and about the great 
Fisheries show at South Kensington that it is 
hard to specialise without, perhaps, going 
somewhat too deeply into special details and 
forgetting the general and proper purposes of 
the display. But there is one item in it which 
may well have an interest of its own, and a 
most curious one it is, looking to the source 
from which it comes. At this exhibition it was 
thought to get together all that has relation to 
“ Fishing ’’ and tothose who make it a vocation 
and to their homes and modes of living, and to 
the apparatus generally by which their hard 
vocation is carried on. Thus have been got 
together the most extensive and complete col- 
lection of models of ships and boats, and all 
other craft, ever yet seen in one place and 
together, and that from all parts of the world, 
both civilised and uncivilised and but partially 
civilised, and we may thus see in it the 
methods of work as they now are, under all 
and every kind of influence, and with every 
kind and sort of apparatus. Our intention here 
is not certainly to go into these, but to make 
note, — hardly likely to be done or even 
attempted elsewhere,—of one special item in it 
which is not a little suggestive and curious, 
and, we cannot but think, of much of even 
architectural and artistic interest. It ought 
most surely to interest the workman and art 
workman, whatever line of work he may follow. 

We refer, then, here to the wide and unique 
display of ornament and ornamental details and 
mouldings, to be found in the many examples of 
ship and boat building from all parts of the 
world,—from north to south, from the land of 
the Esquimaux to that of the South Sea 
Islands, and the little-known but vast coasts 
of South America and the coast lines of India. 
We but lately ventured to call a moment’s atten- 
tion to the many beauties of form to be found 
in the Greek temples, and in some modern 
architectural works always before us, and we 
would, to make them the clearer and more 
emphatic, supplement this by taking note of 
some equally striking examples of ‘‘form,” as 
shown in ornamental details and mouldings 
from the strange and as yet but little-known 
nationalities and countries we have indicated. 

We may first note the quaint and thoroughly 
characteristic ‘“‘ornamentation” from New 
Zealand, viz., the figure-head of a boat, thought- 
fully brought over from New Zealand, as a 
specimen of art-work, by the Duke of Edin- 
burgh on his return from a visit to the 
South Seas. It is a most elaborate piece 
of careful carving by a New Zealand artist- 
workman of no little skill, and even powers of 
design, for, rude as it may be, it has in it much 
that must have been utterly missed by a work- 
man of inferior skill, especially in those details 
of it which go to express life and living action. 
It may serve also to indicate, dimly, what the 
art of the New Zealander promised to be in the 
future. We can but regret that the boat,—a 
war-boat,—from which this ‘‘ ornament-prow,”’ 
or figure-head, was taken, has not with it the 
war-boat itself, of which it doubtless formed a 
most characteristic part. Is it not possible, we 
would here ask, to add to this “‘ carved prow” 
the boat itself? We have first named this from 
the fact of its inherent interest, and from the 
fact of its exemplifying the present, if not the 
distant past, of native New Zealand fine art 
and power of wood-carving, and then from the 
additional fact that an equally noteworthy 
example of New Zealand skill has been brought 
to this country through the same thoughtful 
care for museum treasure-collecting. To it we 
owe the hut, or house, from the same place, now 
on the grounds close to the entrance to the 
South Kensington Museum. Both these ex- 
amples of the art skill of the “savage” are of 
no small interest, educationally; for do they 
not go far to show how entirely independent 
one nationality is of others where art is con- 
cerned, if isolated and left to itself? In these 
so highly polished and advanced days we go 
back to and copy the forms and details of the 
rough and rude Norman and Romanesque work, 
as in the caps of columns and surface ornament, 
having nought inherently rough or rude of our 
own, and of to-day’s growth. But that is not 
so in this island of the sun, in mid ocean, for 
being so isolated, the primitive inhabitants of it 
were and are compeljJed to work out ideas of 
their own, and to have an art language of their 





own, more or less expressive of their indi- 
viduality, artistically tested, and in these speci- 
mens of their handiwork we may see how this, 
in one special case, expresses itself, or at least 
did in its time so express itself. 

But this art from New Zealand is not here 
alone, for there are a multitude of objects, both 
from house, and ship, and boat-building, from 
out-of-the-way places in the world, which are 
equally noteworthy as objects of primitive and 
original art, if not fine art, and it may be useful 
to point to a few of them as evidencing how the 
old methods of art action worked, and do yet 
still continue to do so in places where the 
antique isolation yet reigns supreme, and where 
the art-language, if the term be allowed, of the 
race, their own proper art, yet obtains without 
mixture orimprovement. ‘This is seen in almost 
every object exhibited, more especially in ship 
and boat building, of which work there is here 
so magnificent a display. It may seem at first 
sight somewhat out of place to put together, 
side by side, or to compare two such, at first 
view, diverse things as architecture and ship- 
building and their art-results, but it must be 
borne in mind that in bygone days all the world 
over, in each separately distinct nationality, 
the same style of art was made use of, and was 
visible in all and everything, in the buildings 
and in the furniture in them, and in all other 
objects about them, both public and private. 
It igs difficult, if not impossible, to realise this 
even to the mind’s eye in these days, that of a 
certain and definite style of art and mode of 
art-workmanship making itself visible every- 
where, and in all things all round and about us, 
and so making up with nature the world about us. 

It is a curious fact, but certainly noteworthy, 
that there are here examples of general forms 
and details, from divers nationalities, which 
will be found on careful looking at to be quite 
equal in art power and interest to any that 
have been elaborated in their public buildings; 
as in the great temples of the same people who 
have built up both of them, as may be seen and 
evidenced in those from Bernese sources, and 
in the India “extra exhibit’’ department. In 
the special example to which we are now 
referring,—without number, unfortunately,— 
there is seen a beauty of form in the lines of 
the stem and stern, and even in the rudder 
of it, which is most noteworthy, and which 
these Eastern artists have not excelled even in 
their temple building. Again, close to it and to 
the Chinese court or division, there are seen 
some ordinary fishing-boats, which have evi- 
dently been thus designed, and afterwards 
worked out, or rather both these simultaneously. 
There are others from the Straits Settlements, 
together with a fisherman’s dwelling-house, 
which go far to evidence how original the work 
is, and how purity of outline and fineness of 
working it out are alike common to all peoples, 
however isolated, always provided that such 
work is their own, and that those who do the 
actual work ‘are in themselves artists as well 
as workmen. It would be difficult to find in 
the whole of this most interesting fishery show 
anything more to the special purpose of the 
artist and workman when at work on any 
art object, and in the twofold capacity of artist 
and workman. 

We have ventured thus hurriedly to call a 
moment’s attention to these little - noticed 
matters, away, as they are doubtless, from 
much practical realisation at present, in the 
hope that all this great collection of art-objects 
will not be again dispersed at the close of the 
Fishery Show; but that, at least, a sufficiently- 
instructive portion of it may be collected to- 
gether, and retained so as to form a new museum 
of art objects not now anywhere, on any syste- 
matic plan, or with any settled idea, to be found. 
Of the utility of such a collection in an educa- 
tional point of view, no one can doubt, and that 
it would, if permanent, serve to fill up a void in 
our present means of making art, and the mode 
of its production, more thoroughly and com- 
plete, and the results of it more interesting to 
the public, and more sought after. And not 
only do we feel certain of this, but that a 
further necessary consequent of it would, and 
must be, that very much that is now an eyesore 
to many, and an injnry and hindrance to the 
public in their search after a better order of 
things, would in no long time disappear. 








Oldham Fine Art and Industrial Ex- 
hibition.—On Wednesday, Sir John Lubbock 
opened the Oldham Fine Art and Industrial 
Exhibition. 
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CAMPS, CASTLES, FORTIFICATIONS, 
AND EARTHWORKS OF WARWICKSHIRE. 
BRANDON CASTLE. 


THE castle of Brandon, situate in the meadows 
adjoining Brandon Station on the London and 
North-Western Railway, is five miles and a half 
from Coventry, and six miles from Rugby by 
the road, and formed in the unsettled Norman 
period of our country’s history an important 
military post, guarding not only the passage of 
the river Avon at this point, but from its posi- 
tion adjacent to the Fosse-way which traversed 
the kingdom from the German Ocean to the 
English Channel, with the junction of the 
Watling-street from London to the Irish Sea a 
few miles distant, made it a place important to 
hold. These royal roads, which had been kept 
in repair from a very early period at the cost of 
the Crown, formed, in the then unsettled state 
of the country, the principal, if not the only, 
safe means of communication between the towns 
and villages of the Midlands, and thus John 
Rouse, the earliest Warwickshire historian, 
writing of another main road running through 
Dunsmore-heath says, “ via periculosa est et 
est alta et communis via inter civitatem Lon- 
donarium et civitatem Coventrensem.” 

The earthworks of the castle do not appear 
to have been earlier than the Conquest, and 
nothing is known of it beyond that time. The 
first notice we have of the manor is in 
the Domesday-book where the Norman survey 
tells how in 1086 “ Wisi holds of Turchil 
in Brandon half a hide. The arable employs 
4 ploughs. There are 10 villeins, with 1 bond- 
man, and they have 3 ploughs. A mill pays 
26d., and there are 16 acres of meadow. Woods 
4 furlongs long, and 2 broad. It was worth (in 
King Edward the Confessor’s time) 20s., now 
25s. Turchil held it freely.””’ Brandune, as it 
is spelt, was, therefore, part of the great pos- 
sessions of Turchil, or Thurkill, the Saxon 
vice-comes, earl and sheriff of Warwick, who 
held half a hide of land, about 80 or 100 acres 
of our measure “ freely’’; that is, he paid no 
fee or homage to the Crown for his possessions, 
and could dispose of them at will. The mill 
dues are small in comparison with those of 
other local mills, and were derived from the 
amount of corn crushed into flour by the lord’s 
tenants, and the inhabitants of the district. 
Brandon Mill is now about a mile away in the 
meadows below the castle, but there is a mill on 
the river between it and the castle in the parish 
of Wolston, which may have been connected 
»with the castle itself. Turchill did not oppose 
‘William at Hastings, and adhering to the 
Norman king, retained his honours and pos- 
sessions for a considerable period. William, 
from motives of policy, did not at once 
dispossess so powerful a noble, employing him 
to enlarge and rebuild Warwick Castle and 
town, but his purpose being at length accom- 
plished, he partially deprived the earl of his 
rights, dividing his manors between the 
Norman nobility. It is, however, probable that 
mo castle then existed here, but was built on 
the site of the dwelling of Wlsi, the Saxon 
tenant, by Geoffrey de Clinton, treasurer and 
chamberlain to King Henry I., and to whom 
this manor was given by the king shortly after 
Turchil’s disgrace. It may be mentioned that 
only forty-nine castles are shown in the Dooms- 
day Book, of which eight were then being 
built by the king, and ten by the barons. 

Of Geoffrey de Clinton it is related that, 
originally a man of humble parentage, he was 
raised by the king to a position of great power 
and trust, who at that time created several new 
peers, hoping thereby to link them with the 
older and tried lords of Leicester, Warwick, and 
others to strengthen his hands against the 
partisans and barons supporting the cause of 
his brother Robert against him. They were 
encouraged to build a chain of fortresses 
throughout the Midland Counties to overawe 
their opponents, nor did the king alone rely 
upon his nobles; for, seeking the aid of the 
Church, he appointed De Clinton’s nephew 
Roger, bishop of Coventry, receiving thereby 
the sum of 3,000 silver marks for the gift. 
Geoffrey, enjoying the confidence of the king, 
was entrusted with the building of the keep 
and early fortifications at Kenilworth, and like- 
wise empowered to build a castle and keep at 
Brandon about the year 1123. 

From Geoffrey, this castle came to Norman de 
Verdon in right of his wife Lescelina, daughter 
of Geoffrey de Clinton. But her kinsman, 
Geoffrey, the next male heir, endeavoured to 


regain it, and having great interest at that 
time by his marriage with Agnes, daughter of 
Roger de Newburgh, Earl of Warwick (an 
adherent of the Empress Maud against King 
Stephen), with whom he had in frank marriage 
ten knights’ fees of those seventeen which he 
held of that Earl de veteri feomento, or which 
his father was enfeoffed with in the time of 
King Henry I., such having been settled on him 
conditionally that he should keep Brandon 
Castle, and perform military service there. He 
obtained possession, but being unable to fulfil 
the conditions in the wars which followed, it 
again reverted to the Verdons within the next 
seven years. Norman de Verdon, at his death, 
left the castle to Bertram, his son and heir, 
during whose minority William FitzRichard 
garrisoned it about the year 1200. 

To Bertram succeeded Nicholas his son, to 
whom, in 1218, Henry III. granted a charter of 
free warren to him and his heirs in all his 
demesne lands in Brandon. He constructed 
works and dams, by which he raised the water 
in the pools and ditches of the castle to such a 
height as to drown the lands of the monks of 
Coombe near thereto, and the abbot of that 
monastery brought an action against him for the 
same. His grandson, John de Verdon, held the 
castle during the rebellion of the barons under 
Sir Simon de Montford, they being in the pos- 
session of the castle of Kenilworth seven miles 
away, and hearing that De Verdon was raising 
troops in Worcestershire under the king’s com- 
mission to oppose them, issued from thence, 
assaulted, took, and destroyed the castle, pull- 
ing down all the stonework, and other buildings 
thereon. A mound, situate on rising ground 
on the Wolston side of the river, but without 
bowshot of the castle, was probably constructed 
by the besiegers, as it stands on higher ground 
than the earthwork of the keep, and formed an 
excellent post to observe what was being done 
within the castle enclosures. To John succeeded 
Theobald, who in 1279 extended his right of 
free warren beyond the confines of his barony, 
and engrossed the fishery of the river on his 
side; he also rebuilt the castle,and added a 
park thereto a mile in length. His tenants 
here consisted of three kinds, viz., servants, 
cottagers, and freeholders, of whom we are told 
that “‘ of the former there were twenty-five who 
held twelve yards and a half of land in socage, 
—that is to say, besides payment of a certain 
rent, each of them to find one workman, at 
their lord’s disposal, to labour from Monday 
next, after the Feast of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
unto the Feast of St. Peter ad vincula (which 
is the lst of August), in every week, two days, 
and after that time to Michaelmas, to find one 
man working two days one week and three days 
another, by turn, at such employment as the 
lord may appoint, and the cottagers to find 
each of them every week, from the Ist of 
August till Michaelmas, one labourer to work 
upon Monday only, as their lord should appoint. 
But the freeholders, which were only three, 
held by a certain rent and homage, and to do 
service to his court every three weeks. It was 
likewise then found that he had free warren 
here of the grant of King Henry III., and 
how he had encroached upon the Prior of 
Coventry and Abbot of Coombe, and also that 
he had a court-leet gallows, with assize of 
bread and beer, for a _ saddle-horse yearly 
payable to the king, unto which leet his 
father, being a powerful man, had drawn the 
hamlets of Thurlaston and Ashoe without any 
justicable authority ; but as to the rest of these 
privileges, being questioned by what authority 
he claimed them, he pleaded prescription, 
which was allowed.” 

His son, Theobald, succeeded to the estate at 
his death, whose four daughters, being his 
heirs, Elizabeth married Bartholomew de 
Burghersh, and had Brandon Castle and estate, 
with others assigned her in partition with her 
sisters. From her heir, Sir Bartholomew, it 
passed to Sir Walter Paveley, knight, and other 
feoffees, who conveyed it in 1370 to Sir John 
Delves, knight, when it came to Sir John 
Arundel, who, dying in 1380, left it to Sir 
Richard, his son; Sir William St. George on 
marrying Eleanor, his daughter, received it, 
but she dying without issue, the inheritance 
devolved upon her sister Joan’s heir, Sir Robert 
Willoughby of Eresby, knight. Yet Sir William 
St. George had possession whilst living, in 
1463, as a tenant by the courtesy of England. 
After which the reversion came to Sir Chris- 
topher Willoughby, brother of Sir Robert. 





From this Christopher, by Thomas, his third 
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son, one of the justices of the Common Pleas jp 
the reign of Henry VITI., descended Sir Perciya) 
Willoughby, knight, who sold it to Sir He 

Yelverton, knight, Attorney General to K; 

James I., whose heirs possessed it in 1640, }; 
is now in the possession of James Beach, esq. 
of Brandon Hall. : 

The castle was allowed to fall into dignge 
and,in the time of the Civil Wars, is said by 
tradition to have been dismantled. The remaing 
show that its fortifications covered more than 
twenty acres, and prove it to have been a place 
of great strength. The Norman castle or keep 
guarded the passage of the river, where pro. 
bably a wooden bridge existed. The possesggors 
took great pains to protect themselves in cage 
of attack, and, taking advantage of the river 
running to the south and south-east, they con. 
structed ditches, moats, wards, baileys, and 
outworks upon the flat, low-lying meadow-land 
adjacent to the Avon, using the water there. 
from to completely isolate the site in cage of an 
enemy's approach, and gradually, as occasion 
required, developing the system of defence. 

The castle keep stood on a mound of earth 
moated round, and was independent of the inner 
wards; but the ditch to the north between 
them is now filled up with débris and earth from 
the fallen keep. The base of the mound oceu- 
pied a square of 160 ft. by 120 ft.; the ditches 
were about 40 ft. broad ; whilst the mound was 
35 ft. high, above the bottom of the moat, 
having a platform on top and around the keep, 
varying from 10 ft. to 30 ft., which was pro- 
bably surrounded by a low wall. On this 
mound, occupying the north-east corner, stood 
the square keep, the walls of which were from 
6 ft. to 10 ft. thick, and the space inside the 
keep between walls was about 20 ft. and 26 ft. 
respectively. At the south-west and south- 
east angles were circular towers of 10 ft. in- 
terior diameter, the former 6f which contained 
the stairs leading to an apartment underneath 
the keep, probably the dungeon; and at the 
north-west and north-east angles there appear 
to have been two. smaller angle towers, but the 
remains are very imperfect. The entrance was 
in the north-west wall, between these smaller 
projecting angle towers, whence probably draw- 
bridges connected it with the castle earthwork 
and bailey. The rubble masonry consists of 
red and white sand and lime stones held together 
with a mortar of lime, sand, and gravel. The 
remains have long since lost their outer facing, 
and are much battered. 

As the keep was the residence of the lord, so 
the castle court or earthwork was. that of his 
retainers, whose dwellings and offices seem to 
have been to the south and south-east of it, 
where excavation has shown the existence of 
stone foundations and an underground passage. 
The ground here is level, but the earthworks on 
the north-west bank are stronger and higher 
than the other side, probably for the reason 
that the ground to the north rises sharply and 
necessitated it for defence. On these banks 
surrounding this court were strong stone walls, 
the foundations of which are said to exist, 
having towers at the angles, intervals, and 
terminations, which wall, probably, reached 
across the moats to the walls of the castle keep. 
The level of the top of this earthwork is about 
8 ft. below that of the keep; it was surrounded 
by a fosse from 30 ft. to 40 ft. wide, and 
10 ft. deep. The bailey to the north-east of 
the keep is still lower, and not so strong 4 
earthwork as the other; it was surrounded 
by banks and low walls, and probably con 
tained the horses and draught cattle in times 0 
siege. The large base-court, or acre on the 
west, occupying half of the site, was for the 
use and encampment of a large body of met. 
The embankments on the river side here appeaf 


to have been strengthened, and are larger than 
on the northern face ; there is also an intrenc 
bank running along the whole face of the river, 


on which, probably, stood a wooden fence. re 
north-west angle of the embankment of o 
court is imperfect, but the banks were probably 
surmounted by a wood or stone fence on ‘WP. 
Near the castle, on the river side, appears a 
circular water- drinking place for cattle, . 
there are some foundations of buildings at th? 
spot indicated on the plans. 

In the fore-court the embankments He 
greatest on the north-east side, whilst oe 
angles show large quantities of earth, W the 
probably towers existed. The entrance — 
castle appears to have been on this side, bu “ 
traces of it are lost. The turnpike road - 
originally along this outer ditch before the ne 
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way was made under the railway arches. The 

round in this court is disturbed, but there are 
slight indications of a habitation visible. Ata 
few hundred yards higher up the river is a large 
moated area containing about an acre, from 
which tradition states an underground passage 
led to the castle. This area may have been 
used by the De Verdons for some domestic 
purpose, although in Wolston parish. 





CALUDON CASTLE. 


Situate in the main road from Coventry to 
Hinckley, at a distance of three miles from the 
centre of the city, yet within the parish of St. 
Michael, and the Parliamentary boundary, 
stands a picturesque ivy-clad ruin and moated 
area, which are all that now remain of the 
ancient Castle of Caludon. Its name is spelt 
differently in old documents, as Calwedon, 
Calcedon, Caledon, Caludon, and Caloughdon 
(as written by Camden). It is said to be 
gerived from two Saxonised-British words,— 
callod, signifying moss, and don, a small hill, or 
ascending ground,—which theory is well borne 
out by the ground itself. The chronicler, 
Richard of Cirencester, however, speaking of 
the Coritanii, the British inhabitants of 
Leicester, Lincoln, and Nottingham, states that 
all the woods in Britain were called, — pre- 
sumedly by the Romanised-British people,— 
Caledonia, meaning a well- wooded country, 
which may have been the source whence the 
name was derived. 

This castle is said by local tradition to have 
been the home of England’s patron saint, St. 
George, and minstrels have left us their manu- 
script verses, which add some strength to the 
legend. Rhyming on the birth of the saint, an 
author tells how :— 

** In Couentre some time did dwell 
A knight of worthy fame, 


High Steward of this noble realme, 
Lord Albert was his name.,”’ 


Who this Lord Albert, the High Steward of 
England, may have been, or of the date at 
which he lived, we are not informed. But, as 
will hereafter appear, Stephen de Segrave, an 
owner of the castle, was for a time Chief 
Justiciary of England; and another, Thomas 
Mowbray, was Lord Marshal. It may also be 
remarked that, by the charter of King Henry VI. 
granted to Coventry, the mayor for the time 
being is to exercise the office of Steward to the 
king when within the city, hamlets, parcels, and 
precincts of Coventry. The office of High 
Steward was, says Lord Coke, annexed at a 
very early date to the Barony of Hinckley, in 
the county of Leicester, which town is only ten 
miles away. In the poem above quoted, the 
wife of the Lord High Steward has a dreadful 
dream respecting the birth of her son, and 
forthwith my Lord, as a dutiful husband, 
probably at his wife’s desire, seeks the assist- 
ance and advice of a “‘ weir’dlady of the woods,” 
in order to ascertain its purport, whom, finding 
in “a dreary dell with dismal yews o’erhung,”’ 
he consults, and learns that his wife will die, 
but the youth will live, and,— 
Shall prove most dreadful to bis foes, 
And terrible in fight.’’ 
Adding that,— 
“ His name, advanced in future times, 
But lo! thy ladys hfe wocet 
Before he canbe com.” ne 
Sad and cast-down the High Steward returns 
to his castle, at which he arrives to find his 
apareg making lamentations loud and bitter, 
le ; gate and walls are draped in black, and the 
y, his wife, is dead. Great as is his trouble, 
ona however, is in store, for strange to 
a i weir’d lady” herself follows him to 
re ee ° and in the dead of night steals the 
the : whom she bears far away, and as the lad, 
we ature St. George of romance, grew to man- 
b] 


“ Train’d him up in feates of arms, 
And every martial play.” 


So great a grief fell u 

; pon the lord that, for- 
— his castle and estates, he for many 
deers epee himself with foreign travels, 
te age put an end to the great man’s 
HS “e . Tradition points to England’s patron 
ne e deliverer of distressed damsels and 
“Pve knights; in fact, a knight-errant fight- 


Ing against cian 

right eae a and infidels in the East, for 
at last having 
anxious desire 
more : 


ght, a terror to evil-doers; but 
chosen a wife, he is seized with 
S to see his native land once 
So putting by his armour, he leaves the 








wars behind, and jogs home with his 


lady. 
Thus, as another minstrel has it,— 


** He set her on a palfrey steed, 

And towards England came with speed, 

Where being in short space arrive 
Unto his native dwelling-place, 

Wherein with his dear love he lived; 
And fortune did their nuptuals grace, 

They many years of joy did see, 

And lived their lives at Couentree,”’ 


where, during a lengthy stay, both the knight 
and the lady are credited by local legend with 
many acts of kindness, and when at length the 
saintly knight died of wounds received in de- 
fending the city from the attack of an enemy 
whom he vanquished, he was honourably buried 
on St. George’s Day, beloved and mourned by 
the townspeople and country generally. So 
much for tradition; now for historic reality. 
The old township of Caludon was originally 
a member of Coventry, and shortly after the 
Conquest, with much of the land hereabouts, 
became the property of the Earls of Chester, 
one of whom,—Ranulph Blundevile,— gave it 
about the year 1220 to Stephen de Segrave, 
who had attended him to the Holy Land, to 
hold by the service of ‘‘a sour sparhauk,”’ to 
be given to the earl or his heirs yearly. Segrave 
appears to have soon made headway and be- 
come an important personage in the political 
matters of his time, for in 1229 and for some 
years after, he was sheriff of the county, and 
as such accounted for the mending of the banks, 
pool, and castle of Kenilworth, and was further 
advanced to be governor of the same about the 
year 1242. Subsequently he or an immediate 
descendant of the same name was raised by 
the influence of the unscrupulous Peter de 
Roches, Bishop of Winchester, to the high office 
of Chief Justiciary of England about the year 
1235, but Bishop Peter’s conduct and that of 
his ally Segrave in the nation’s affairs grew so 
intolerable that clergy and laity joined together 
under the leadership of Edmund, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and compelled the king to 
dismiss them. This Segrave married Ida, 
daughter of William de Hastings, owner of 
Fillongley Castle, by whom he became pos- 
sessed of much land in the county of Norfolk, 
and was soon after created a baron, to whom 
succeeded Gilbert de Segrave his son, who 
obtained the inheritance of the Chaucombes, 
whose arms he bore, viz., on a shield sable a lion 
rampant, argent, crowned, by marriage of Anabel, 
daughter of Robert de Chaucombe, who gave 
her as part of her marriage settlement the lord- 
ship of Apsley, in Warwickshire, containing an 
ancient manor-house and park, with demesne 
lands and free warren appertaining. This 
Gilbert was sheriff of several of the midland 
counties, and after his death his wife married 
again to Sir Roger de Somery, whom she also 
survived, and after a short period the Chaucombe 
estates again reverted to the Segraves. He 
was succeeded by his son Nicholas, who was a 
strong partisan on the side of the Barons under 
Simon de Montford, and was taken prisoner at 
the battle of Evesham on the 4th of Avgust, 
1265. As appears from an inquisition taken 
before Sir William Bagot and Robert Grendon, 
at Leicester, by order of King Henry III., in 
the same year, he was possessed of much pro- 
perty at Witherley, in Leicestershire, which 
appears to have been given to a certain Sir 
Henry (‘a foreigneur”’), whose surname is not 
given in the manuscript. Segrave, however, 
made his peace with the king, and by a pecuniary 
fine received back the greater portion of the 
forfeited lands, including those at Caludon. 
The fine amounted to a payment of seven years’ 
value under a clause in the decree, formulated 
at Coventry, called “The Dictum of Kenil- 
worth,” and to do this he heavily mortgaged 
his estates. In 1279 he is certified to hold two 
carucats of land here, also a park containing 
20 acres, a pool called “ Franchehaye,’’ and two 
water-mills. He had one freeholder (free by 
reason of the military service rendered) on this 
estate, named John Le Haye, who held three 
acres of land at ls. per acre,—the said John 
also doing homage and suit at court for the 
same. A carucat of land consisted of about 
100 acres of land, more or less, or as much 
ground as could be worked with a plough during 
the year. This measure, however, appears 
to relate to assessment and not to actual 
measurement; for, whilst the object was to have 
a carucat of equal value throughout the whole 
of the district, the nature of the soil, the amount 
of woods and marshes, were taken into account 
and depreciation deducted accordingly, whilst 
the system of husbandry adopted in the lIecality 





was also considered and allowed for in the esti- 


mate. In 1299 he obtained a charter of free 
warren on the whole of his estate, and died in 
the year 1301. He held land at Brailes, in 
Warwickshire, from William Beauchamp, Earl 
of Warwick, paying for the same one-sixth of a 
knight’s fee. Free warren, Blackstone tells us, 
‘was a franchise granted by our early kings for 
the custody of beasts and birds of warren,—viz., 
hares, rabbits, partridges, pheasants, heath 
game, &c.”’ 

John de Segrave obtained a licence from 
King Edward I. to build for himself a house at 
Caludon, and for defence to surround it with a 
moat and embattled walls. This fortified man- 
sion, probably built on the site of the older 
dwelling of John le Haye, was greatly added to 
and enlarged afterwards by John de Segrave 
himself and his descendants, who, for the most 
part, resided here until the failure of the male 
issue. His wife’s name was Christian, and their 
son, Stephen de Segrave, succeeded, to whose 
son, John de Segrave, in 1354, the then king 
(Edward III.) granted another licence to further 
extend the buildings, to embattle walls and gate, 
to make a park and repair the moat. He like- 
wise confirmed the privilege of free warren, and 
granted further licence to rebuild a chapel on 
the estate to be served with a priest for the 
better celebration of service from St. Mary’s 
Cathedral at Coventry, with whom arrange- 
ments appear to have been made for the due 
performance during the next few years only. 

In 1350 this John de Segrave received a sum- 
mons, with other Warwickshire knights, to be 
in readiness, sufficiently equipped with. horse 
and arms, tu proceed with and attend the king 
in his French wars. e married first Alice 
(surname unknown), having no issue, and after- 
wards Margaret Duchess of Norfolk, daughter 
of Thomas Brotherton, whose daughter Eliza- 
beth married John de Mowbray, and brought 
into the family of the Mowbrays the dignity of 
Marshal of England, and title of Duke of 
Norfolk. He is said to have been buried at 
Dorchester Church, Oxfordshire, and a brass is 
there shown as his; but the testimony is 
doubtful. From this castle, in 1397, their son, 
Thomas Mowbray, the then duke, set out to 
encounter Henry Duke of Hereford in the lists 
at Gosford Green, Coventry, when the combat 
was stayed by the king, who banished Hereford 
for a period, and Norfolk for life. The man- 
sion continued in the possession cf the Mow- 
brays but for three descents, when it passed 
by marriage to John Howard, Earl of Norfolk, 
but upon a partition being made between the 
Howards and Berkleys, through his wife’s sister 
Isabel, who married Sir James Berkley, it 
became the property of Maurice Berkley, their 
heir, about the year 1495, who frequently lived 
here, as did his descendants afterwards, but in 
the year 1632 George Lord Berkley sold it to 
Thomas Morgan, of Weston-under-Wetherley. 

Local tradition says the castle was besieged 
in the civil wars, and reduced by an opposing 
force, who are credited with having pitched 
their camp at a spot called the Camp Field, 
near Henley Mill, whence they issued to 
batter down the wall and reduce it to a ruinous 
condition. The property soon afterwards came 
into the hands of the Cliffords, one of whom, 
about the year 1800, finding the buildings much 
dilapidated, erected on the site a comfortable 
farm-house and offices. Its present possessor 
is the Rev. E. H. Garrard, and it is occupied by 
Mr. J. A. Beaumont, B.A., as a college for young 
gentlemen. 

What little remains of the original buildings 
consists of three bays of the north wall of the 
banqueting-hall, and cellars below it. The 
masonry is of local white sandstone, with red 
sandstone dressings and strings, which give a 
pleasing appearance to the structure. A 
curiously-contrived chimney exists, with fire- 
place in the cellar. The walls are 7 ft. thick, 
and were probably built about the year 1350. 
By the care of the owner the ruin has during 
this month been entirely stripped of ivy and 
rubbish, the top covered with cement, and the 
whole pointed and made sound. The moat is 
5 chains long from west to east, and 3} chains 
from north to south, whilst the area of the 
castle within the walls was 1 acre. Stones dug 
out show that this outer wall on the inner bank 
of the moat completely surrounded the build- 
ings. Tradition asserts that the gate and 
drawbridge were on the eastern side. There 
are, however, several other moats adjoining the 
castle, the uses of which are not clearly defined, 





but were probably constructed for flooding the 
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adjacent pool, and letting off the water, as 
occasion required. The field to the south still 
retains the name of “the Park,’ and on the 
brow of the hill, there is, at 7 chains distance 
from the castle, a square-shaped moated area 
of about 60 yards in length and breadth, to 
which there are no defensive works, except on 
the south side, in the shape of an inner raised 
rampart, from which an extensive view is ob- 
tained looking towards Binley. Moated areas 
exist of a somewhat similar character adjoining 
Brandon, Astley, Fillongley, and other castles 
hereabouts. Warwick Castle had its ‘‘ vine- 
yard.” Coventry had Cheylesmore, in the 
castle park, where the children of several of 
our early kings were reared and brought up; 
whilst at Kenilworth, half a mile from the 
castle was a “ pleasance,”’ which, to quote 
Viollet-le-Duc, “‘was a garden planted with 
fruit-trees and groves, which served for a place 
of promenade and for divers outdoor pastimes.”’ 
That at Caludon is called “ the bowling-green,”’ 
and by a curious coincidence its use is illus- 
trated in the old rhyme of Warwickshire 
children :— 
** Rub-a-dub, dub, 

Three men in a tub 

The brewer, the baker, 

The candlestick maker, 

They went into a lady’s garden, 

And there they found a farthing, 

An apple for the king, 


And a pear for the queen, 
And a good toss over the bowling-green.’’ 


It seems clear, therefore, that in times of peace 
enclosures were for purposes of recreation, 
amusement, and fruit-growing, and were, per- 
haps used for the defence of cattle and minor 
servants of the estates in times of war. 

T. W. WHITLEY. 








HYDE PARK MANSIONS. 


THEsE buildings have been erected on the 
Bond Cabbell Estate, St. Marylebone, and are 
arranged as residential flats in continuation of 
the Oxford and Cambridge Mansions upon the 
same property. They are faced with red Fare- 
ham bricks, with Portland stone dressings, and 
are of fireproof construction, being fitted with 
all modern requirements. The works have 
been carried out by Messrs. Wheeler & Warren, 
from the designs and under the superintendence 
of Messrs. C. Eales & Son, architects, Welbeck- 
street. 








CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH AND 
SCHOOLS, TURNHAM GREEN, 
MIDDLESEX. 


THE land occupied by the church and schools 
is, as the accompanying plan shows, of peculiar 
shape. It is a parallelogram of about 120 ft. by 
80 ft., connected with the road by a narrower 
strip about 38 ft. wide. As this latter width 
was insufficient to allow of efficient buildings 
being arranged on it, both church and schools 
occupy the larger site at the back. It affords 
them the advantage of most perfect isolation 
from street traffic and otherwise. 

The form of the site has dictated the design, 
both as regards plan and architectural treat- 
ment. The church cannot be seen from a 
distance, being screened by the houses in High- 
road. Accordingly, some architectural feature 
was thought desirable which should be visible 
from the road, and indicate the existence in the 
rear of an important building. This purpose is 
-served by the tower and spire, which are placed 
in the centre of the approach. The latter, 
planted with trees on either side, will form an 
‘avenue and lead in a very pleasing way to the 
‘entrance of thechurch. The entrance gateway 
‘supplies the feature needed in the street. 

Upon the ground-floor of the church there is 
accommodation for 458 persons, and provision 
has been made for possible future extension, 
which will take the shape of a gallery at the 
west end of the church. 

The plan sufficiently shows the arrangement 
of church and vestries, and it will be seen that 
every member of the congregation has a clear 
and uninterrupted view of the pulpit. 

The schools are planned for 436 scholars, and 
it is proposed to erect them as soon as funds 
permit. The class-rooms can be thrown into 
the hall, when occasion requires, by opening the 
folding doors. 

The infants’ school is separated from the 
main school, and allows of the more noisy exer- 
cises Of the infant scholars without disturbing 
the rest of the schools. 





The materials used for the portion of the 
church already built are Kentish rag, with Bath 
stone dressings, and the roof is covered with 
tiles. The new schools will be built of the 
same materials, and the tower and spire of Box- 
ground stone. 

The contract for the church alone, exclusive 
of tower and spire, amounts to 3,136l. 

The architect is Mr. T. Lewis Banks, of 23, 
Finsbury-circus, and 22, Lowther-street, White- 
haven. 








FINCHLEY BOARD SCHOOLS. 


THESE drawings form part of a set submitted 
in competition for the above schools, by Mr. 
Arthur J. Gale. The design was placed next in 
order of merit to the premiated ones.* The site 
was a somewhat limited one, and the whole of 
the school and class-rooms were required to be 
on the ground-floor. The class-rooms, more- 
over, were all required to have direct access to 
the central hall, which, consequently, has all its 
faces occupied by these rooms. These conditions 
arbitrarily governed the whole of the planning ; 
and the results obtained in this competition 
from many competitors carry a step further 
the designing of school buildings on a principle 
never yet carried out in its entirety by the 
London School Board, nor, it is believed, in 
other countries. This system is the arrange- 
ment of a school so as to enable the classes, 
always sitting at their desks in the class-rooms, 
to be taught as separate classes or addressed by 
a speaker from the platform of the central hall. 
This system, if carried out rigidly upon the 
basis of the conditions of competition, involves a 
large expenditure per child. A modification of 
this is, however, here adopted, by which the 
classes all look towards the platform of the 
central hall, and, if desired, the class-room 
divisions can be arranged with double shutters 
to slide upwards with a curtain between, so as 
when opened to give a good view of the plat- 
form. The partitions between class-rooms and 
central hall are arranged to fold and slide back. 

The entrances, with cap-rooms, are easy of 
access, arranged to divide the sexes (two 
entrances for each), and so planned that the 
boys and girls bringing infants can leave them 
at the infant school on the way in. The room 
for dirty children is conveniently placed, and 
has suitable convenience for washing. There 
are four portions of the building with a second 
story, or first floor. The head-master’s room is 
over the laboratory and overlooks the play- 
ground, as also do the male and female teachers’ 
rooms, which are separate and easily accessible 
from the entrances. The cooking school is 
easily accessible and in an upper story by itself. 
The heating proposed was by steam radiators 
on an American plan, introduced into England by 
Messrs. Laydon & Co. in conjunction with the 
patentee. It is now at work in several London 
Board Schools. The ventilation was by natural 
inlets and outlet turret stimulators by steam coils. 

The infant- school planning explains itself. 
Allis on the ground-floor, and the school is in 
duplicate, one-half on each side of a centre line. 

The lighting is carefully arranged as to aspect 
throughout. The materials proposed for ele- 
vation were as follow :—Red brick, with stone 
dressings, and slate roofs; everything being 
arranged to reduce cost as far as possible in 
order to spend as much upon efficient planning 
and construction. 








VALUE OF PROPERTY, LUDGATE-HILL. 


THE block of property at the corner of 
Ludgate-hill and the Old Bailey, which is held 
on lease from the City Corporation for an un- 
expired term of 68 years, at a ground-rent of 
520l. per annum, has just been sold to the 
tenant, Mr. Thomas Peacock, of the firm of 
Messrs. Hope Brothers, tailors, drapers, and 
outfitters, for the sum of 11,6801. The pre- 
mises, which have a frontage to each of the 
two thoroughfares of about 30 ft. in length, 
occupy a ground area of something like 
1,000 ft., and were rebuilt only a few years ago. 

Last week Messrs. Horne, Eversfield, & Co. 
sold at the Auction Mart the freehold properties, 
Nos. 66, 68, and 70, Worship-street, and 13, 
14, 15, and 16, Queen-street, Finsbury, for 
5,020l. The property is let at a rental of 2501. 
a year. 

* Submitted by Messrs. Dunk & Geden, architects, and 


illustrated in the last volume of the Builder, pp. 416 
(view) and 421 (ground-plan). 
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J. SILBERNAGL’S STATUE OF 
RAFFAELLE. 


Visitors to the Vienna International Ry};. 
bition of Art in the summer of 1882 must hays 
noticed in the fagade of the Kiinstlerhayg 
which contained the exhibition, in the series of 
marble statues of Michelangelo, Diirer, and 
Rubens, an empty niche, the vault of which 
bore in black letters the inscription “ Rafag]” 
Inquirers were told that the sculptor to whom 
the execution of the statue had been op. 
fided, Silbernagl, was late with his work 
Although the gypsum model,—praised by ql] 
but himself,—had been completed for more 
than a year, the artist, it is said, could 
not persuade himself that his task wag 
finished. It was only after the close of the 
exhibition that the indefatigable artist laid aside 
spatula and file. His work, at which he hag 
been labouring for two years and a half with 
all his power and enthusiasm, was at last com. 
pleted. The representatives of art and of the 
press assembled before the gypsum model, 
entirely remodelled and brought to the highest 
perfection, to pronounce upon its merits, and to 
reward the sculptor by the unanimous apprecia- 
tion which his work elicited. 

Its execntion in marble is approaching com- 
pletion. The empty niche in the Kiinstlerhans 
will be filled by the statue, 8 ft. 6 in. high, and 
Vienna will be richer by a work of art which 
will be one of its best art-treasures. Silbernagl 
has not, like Hihnel in his well-known statue in 
the Dresden Museum, represented the greatest 
genius of the fine arts as a youth. Without 
depriving face and figure of the essential attri- 
butes of youthful charm and elasticity,—on the 
contrary, emphasising them to the fullest 
extent,—he has given us not the disciple, but 
the master, Raffaelle. The latter is shown in 
an inspired attitude, in the action of fixing, with 
crayon raised, received impressions, and of im- 
parting palpable life to his ideas. His noble 
features are those which he himself has handed 
down to posterity; his figure, full of beautiful 
rhythm, is as little hidden by the rich folds of 
his cloak as the easily, yet proudly carried head 
of curls by the biretta; he is entirely as he lives 
in our imagination. 

J. Silbernagl is a hard-working artist, full of 
earnest and high principles of art. His works 
are already numerous, and many of them have 
made his name known beyond the frontiers of 
Austria. A peculiarly unrestraiued, powerful 
treatment, tending towards the picturesque, 
strikes the beholder in all his creations. He 
keeps aloof of academic evenness and man- 
nerism; notwithstanding idealism of concep- 
tion, a healthy realism pervades his works, 
which gives full expression to characteristic 
traits and individuality. He possesses an inde- 
pendent spirit, creating out of his own con- 
sciousness, and lives and moves in his mytho- 
logical and allegoric representations no less than 
in his historical figures and modern portraits, 
goes his own way unconcernedly, and knows 
how to attain the desired effect fully by 4 
powerful cast. Silbernagl’s career might have 
been much more brilliant if his unbending 
Tyrolese nature had permitted him to acquire 
friends and patrons, if he had not from the 
first proudly disdained to rise by extraneous 
favour, instead of exclusively by his own genius. 
Thus he has had to work and fight hard from 
the beginning. 

J. Silbernag] was born at Bozen, Southern 
Tyrol, in 1836, and, from his fourteenth year, 
was educated in the 'I'rentine. In 1856 he went 
to the Vienna Academy, in order to prepare 
himself for an industrial art career, as the 
expensive study of sculpture, for which he 
showed early decided gifts, appeared unattain- 
able to him, although his parents were not 
without means. But inborn genius soon asserted 
its sway, and he entered the much-frequentet 
atelier of the sculptor Melnizki. Years 0 
hard living followed, until, in 1861, a recom 
mendation secured to him his first 1m 
dependent order. The money earned was 
spent in a much-desired visit to Florence. 
But when he was so fortunate as to secure 1D 
the competition for the Vienna Arsenal Museum 
a prize, and with it an order for the execution 
of marble statues of the Field-Marshals Daun 
and Traun, he was able, with the means ag 
gained, and a stipend granted by the State, ns 
again visit Italy, where he stayed three years. 
Works for the Vienna International ear ET 
as well as his participation in the great projec 
for a Maria Theresia monument, occupied 46 
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energies for the next few years. Other works friends both in his home and at Vienna. Un- 
proceeding from Silbernagl’s studio are the fortunately, owing to disastrous floods which 
monument to Landeshauptmann Griibner at devastated Southern Tyrol last autumn, the 
Bruneck, the carriage which symbolised the execution of the monument had to be post- 
mining industry in the pageant on the occasion | poned, the funds intended for it being required 
of the silver wedding of the Austrian emperor to alleviate the misery caused by the floods. 
and empress, statues for the Vienna Hofmuseen, | But there is very little doubt that, with better 
the University, the Rathhaus, and the Burg- times coming, means will be found for carrying 
theater, besides a number of portrait busts. At it out. 
Leipzig, where several of the latter were 
exhibited, his works caused, as elsewhere, quite 

a seusation, and his bronze bust of Franz. STABLE OFFICES, GRAFTON, CHESHIRE. | 
Liszt was acquired by a Leipzig art-lover. The _ Tuts drawing illustrates a block of new stable 
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RAFFAELLE SANZIO.—HeErr Von J. SitBernact, Scuupror. 





with Staffordshire plain tiling, and the ventilator 
is executed in oak andlead. Accommodation 1s 
provided, in loose boxes and stalls, for hunter’,. 
hacks, and carriage horses, with work-horse 
stable, cow-house, and dung-court in rear. 
Groom and coachman’s residences, with coach- 
houses, saddle and harness rooms, pores 
lofts, and other conveniences are also proviees 
The buildings are wholly fireproof, and the 
stalls and boxes are fitted up with pitch-pine 
and iron fittings of the most approved descrip 
tion. 

The works are being carried out by Messrs. 


project for a monument to Walther von der’! offices recently erected at Grafton, Cheshire. | Laing & Son, of London, under the rere 
Vogelweide, designed in connexion with a foun-| The structure is built of bricks with stone|of Mr. John Birch, architect, of the Adelp)', 
tain for his native town, Bozen, gained him new | dressings, faced with Ruabon bricks and covered | London. 
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DORCHESTER HOUSE. 
THE ‘‘ MAGAZINE OF ART’? FOR AUGUST.* 


THE new number of the Magazine of Art is 
a good specimen of the serial. It includes, 
with an illustrated notice of Mr. Val Prinsep, 
A R.A. a reproduction of his recent picture, 
At the Golden Gate,” and an appreciative 
account of Dorchester House, Park-lane, with 
Six engraved views. We have before now had 
occasion to express the opinion that this is the 
finest modern house in London. 
The architect of Dorchester House,” says 
the writer of the article in the Magazine of Art, 
was instructed, amongst other things, to adopt 
as a central feature inside the house a staircase 
of large dimensions, surrounded on the first-floor 
y @ wide corridor communicating with it by 
a This staircase, as one of the most 
eautiful and interesting portions of the house, 
shall describe more minutely below. It is 
noticeable now, a8 giving a key to the external 
~ pene of the whole. Round three sides of 
» On the east, south, and west, the principal 
Tooms are grouped; and the simplicity of the 
arrangement has enabled the architect to obtain 
an external effect of considerable grace and 











* London: Cassell & Co., Limited, 
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DORCHESTER HOUSE: A SIDEBOARD, By ALFRED STEVENS. 


From the ‘‘ Magazine of Art” for August. 


dignity. In these days, when, under the in- 
fluence of the Gothic revival, the dignity and 
repose of a simple design has almost ceased to 
be a thing striven after, when the grouping of 
large masses in grand proportion is despised, 
when the beauty of a plain wall-space of 
carefully-jointed ashlar work is not recognised, 
when too often the whole object of an archi- 
tect seems to be to discover how far he 


can spread his ornament over everything (as a 


gold-beater might beat out a sovereign to cover 
a room), it is very refreshing to find the 
grandeur of rest in a modern building. The 
outside of Dorchester House, too, is both 
graceful and refined in design. There is, of 
course, nothing abont it of striking originality. 
But in architecture striking originality is 
certainly not a thing to be sought after, and is 
seldom successful when found. Much of the 
success of the detail, both outside and in, is due 
to the fact that no expense was spared in 
putting up models of every portion before it 
was erected. The difficulty of knowing exactly 
what appearance a moulding will present when 
placed in position, and of estimating the cor- 
rections for perspective, for height, and for the 
various optical delusions which so strangely 
change the apparent shapes of many features, 
is so great that few architects entirely over- 
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come it. As in the case of the entasis of 


columns, the experience of former generations 


may teach us much.” 

We are enabled by the publishers, Messrs. 
Cassell, to reproduce the view given in the 
magazine of the sideboard in the dining-room 
by Alfred Stevens :—‘ This,’ says the writer, 
‘ig in many ways the most interesting room in 
the house. The whole of the design, and the 
execution of all the finer work, is by Alfred 
Stevens. Unfortunately, he did not live to 
finish it. Had he done so, judging by the parts 
that are complete, this room would have been 
the gem of the house. As it is, however, the 
general harmony is destroyed by the strong 
contrasts between the finished and unfinished 
parts, so that it is rather difficult to judge of 
the design as a whole. The wall-space is 
divided into compartments by Corinthian 
pilasters on plinths supporting the entablature 
and cornice, from which springs the coved 
ceiling. This ceiling, as it now is, forms no 
part of the original design, having been painted 
by Mr. Morgan after Stevens’s death. The 
compartments of the wall are divided at 
about two-thirds of their height from the 
ground by an elaborately - moulded string- 
course running all round the room between 
the pilasters, forming a high dado, whilst 
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a low dado is formed by the continua- 
tion of the plinth mouldings. Between these 
the panels are filled with cut and en- 
graved glass mirrors, surrounded by frames of 
dark wood elaborately carved and of great 
beauty, designed and executed by Stevens. 
The two most interesting features are the 
sideboard and the chimneypiece. The side- 
board is shown in the illustration. It is very 
elaborate, but the ornament is never allowed 
to interfere with or hide the principal forms, 
but is rather used to give them greater pro- 
minence and strength. There is no want of 
vigour, although the style is one which rather 
tempts the artist to produce only delicacy and 
grace, which qualities, however, are not want- 
ing.’ The depth of shadow in the recesses is 
effective, and the whole is well calculated to 
show off plate. 








ON RECENT IMPROVEMENTS IN 
ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING, 


AND THEIR BEARING ON THE PURITY OF AIR IN 
ROOMS.* 


Various efforts have been made with gas 
burners to improve the combustion, and, indeed, 
the great improvements in the illuminating 
power of gas which, as announced at the testing 
stations, has taken place in late years, appears 
to be mainly due to the burners. For instance, 
experiments made by Mr. Humpidge showed 
that a gas which, tested by the burner used for 
that purpose before 1860, gave an illuminating 
power of 10°5 candles, afforded, with the im- 
proved more modern test burner, a light of 
14°5 candles. The improvements largely depend 
upon regulating the pressure at which the gas 
is delivered, so that it shall not pass uncon- 
sumed through the burners; but they also 
depend upon the temperature of the flame of the 
gas. For instance, it is well known that the 
union of the flames from two gas-burners pro- 
duces a brighter light than the two gas-burners 
would give if the flames were separate. 

The most practical efforts which have been 
made for combining the purity of air in a 
room with artificial light produced from gas 
may, however, be classed under four heads :— 

1. The sun burner, in which the products of 
combustion are removed rapidly from contact 
with the air of the room. 

2. The globe light, in which the fresh air is 
supplied from, and the products of combustion 
are removed to, the outside without any contact 
with the air of the room. 

3. The regenerative gas light. 

4. The incandescent gas light. 

The sun burner has been in use for many 
years. It is practically a powerful ventilator 
which, by means of the great heat generated, 
draws a large volume of air away with the fumes 
of the gas, and thus it relieves the air of the 
room of the impurities caused by combustion, 
and at the same time removes other impurities 
which may be generated from other causes in 
the air of the room. This form of burner is, 
indeed, sufficiently powerful as a means of 
extracting the air from the room to enable it to 
continue to act even in the face of the counter- 
acting draught of an open fire-place, which 
tends to draw the air up the chimney through 
every available opening; and it is consequently 
frequently used as a ventilating agent for the 
ventilation of crowdedrooms. For this purpose, 
if it is to act efficiently, it requires to have its 
fumes carried up through a straight vertical 
tube direct to the open air. The localities in 
which it can be conveniently and satisfactorily 
applied are, therefore, limited to buildings 
whence this pipe can be carried straight up. 

The globe light, on the other hand, has been 
designed for the purpose of preventing the pro- 
ducts of combustion from mingling at all with 
the air of a room, but it does not provide in the 
way the sun-light does for the ventilation of the 
room at the same time. The principle of the 
best form of globe light is that it should be 
burned in a glass globe entirely separated from 
the air of the room, that is to say, that the air 
required for supporting combustion should be 
brought into the globe from the outer air and 
the products of combustion should be carried 
away into the outer air without mixing with 
the air of the room. One form of this arrange- 
ment is to bring in the fresh air by the tube 
which surreunds the tube which carries off 
the products of combustion, and thus to warm 


*A paper by Captain Douglas Galton, C.B., read at the 
Parkes Museum on the 19th ult, See p. 111, ante. 








the air on its way to the burner. Another 
form would be to admit the fresh air below 
and to carry off the products of combus- 
tion at the top. This form of light, as in 
the case of the sun-light, is limited in its 
application. It can be applied near an 
outside wall, orelse in a room which is directly 
under a roof. If fed with fresh air from the 
room itself, and if a fire-proof flue were con- 
structed in the ceiling leading into a vertical 
flue, this form of light can be placed in any part 
of a room; but inaroom with an open fireplace, 
the counteracting effect of the draught in the 
chimney from the open fire would be very likely 
to draw back into the room the products of 
combustion from the globe light. 

The regenerative gas-burner claims to be a 
hygienic invention, in that it produces a more 
perfect combustion, and diminishes the quan- 
tity of gas necessary to produce a given quan- 
tity of light. The form of globe light first men- 
tioned may to some extent be called a regene- 
rative gas-burner, because the air for combustion 
is supplied to the flame after being warmed by 
its passage round the tube, which conveys away 
the outflowing products of combustion. But 
the Siemens regenerative light was the first 
which can be termed practically a regenerative 
burner. As an instance of the advantage of the 
regenerative gas-burner, it may be mentioned 
that the Siemens burner exhibited at the Gas 
Exhibition at the Crystal Palace gave a light 
equal to nearly eight candles per cubic foot of 
gas burned, whereas, with ordinary burners from 
three to four candles per cubic foot of gas 
would be considered a good result. 

The Siemens regenerative burner is an 
Argand burner, the flame from which is con- 
ducted centrally downwards, and heats a 
chamber through which the air to feed the 
flame travels concentrically upwards, being 
heated by contact with the walls of the chamber 
in its progress. The ventilation afforded by 
the burner is a great advantage. The products 
of combustion pass up a long chimney-tube, 
and may be conveyed away out of the apart- 
ment in which the burner is situated. The 
Siemens gas-burner, however, whilst very 
applicable to large spaces, or to street lamps, 
does not appear to have hitherto been made 
of a form very convenient for moderate-sized 
rooms and domestic purposes. The forms of 
regenerative burners which appear to be best 
suited to the requirements of an ordinary room 
are those designed by Mr. Clark and Mr. Grim- 
ston. The former are in actual use in the 
corridor of the Parkes Museum. 

The Grimston and Clark burners are some- 
what similar in construction, and the following 
description will suit both burners so far as prac- 
tical purposes are concerned. The burner looks 
like an inverted Argand burner. The gas is 
brought down a central tube, and the products 
of combustion are carried away through a tube 
which lies round it, and the air required to feed 
the burner is brought through passages in this 
latter tube which are heated by the products of 
combustion in their course. The light is in- 
closed in a half globe, and the products are 
carried away into the outer air, so that the light 
does not injure the air of the room in which it is 
burned. A very remarkable feature about these 
regenerative arrangements is that the tempera- 
ture of the outflowng products of combustion at 
the top of the tube is so low that the hand can 
be held over the top of the tube without any 
unpleasant sensation of heat. The photometric 
value of these burners is considerable, as they 
appear to produce a light of from five to six and 
a half candles for every cubic foot of gas con- 
sumed. They are quite a new development of 
gas-burners, and deserve the attention of all 
persons desirous of combining a pure atmosphere 
in the room with plenty of light. 

Another adaptation of the principle of the 
globe gaslight is the Schénheyder sanitary 
stove, which combines the warming of a room 
with a gas light. The products of combustion 
are carried to the outer air, and in their passage 
the heat they contain is used for the purpose of 
warming fresh air, which passes into the room. 
Mr. Schénheyder, by this ingenious invention, 
has solved the problem of not only brilliantly 
lighting a room, but also of getting rid of the 
products of combustion, and utilising them in 
a most scientific manner to thoroughly warm 
and ventilate the apartment, and by means of 
it he secures an equable temperature and a 
good light. 

The next form of burner to which I desire 
to call attention is also very novel, although 
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based upon the application of well-known 
natural laws. The illuminating intensity of 
glowing body increases in a greater ratio than 
the temperature. Moreover, the heat which jg 
developed by the combustion of gas is ont of 
all proportion to the small quantity of hydro- 
carbons contained in it, and which, by their 
dissociation and the setting free of the carbon 
particles, are the source of the light produced. 
It has been even proved that the energy cop. 
tained in gas can, by being converted into 
motive power and electricity, be made to pro. 
duce more light than when burned direct from 
an illuminating burner, notwithstanding the 
loss which occurs in converting the heat of 
combustion first into motive power, then into 
electricity, and then into light. It is, therefore, 
evident that a much greater amount of light 
could be obtained from gas if the heat-de. 
velopment of combustion were better utilised, 
Acting upon these principles, M. Clamond 
has constructed a lamp. The Clamond lamp igs 
nothing more or less than the Drummond lime. 
light made practically useful. Instead of using 
oxygen he uses atmospheric air, and instead of 
the zirkon or lime cylinder, he uses a network 
of magnesia. Oxygen can, in almost all cases, 
be replaced by air, if the latter be strongly 
heated. M.Clamond, therefore, heats the air 
before it reaches the burner, and obtains a 
similar effect to that of oxygen. It is not easy 
to heat the air to a high temperature whilst it 
travels a short distance. The volume of air 
passing to the burner is six times that of the 
gas, and the heat-conducting power is small. 
In the construction of his burner, M. Clamond 
causes the air to play upon every part of a 
fireclay tube, which is heated externally by the 
combustion of the gas. A pressure of 200 
millimétres of water (7°8 in.) was at first 
necessary to force the air through this tube, 
but by improving the construction of the 
burner, a pressure of 35 mm. (1°87 in.) is now 
found sufficient. In consequence of the large 
volume of air which is required, and of the 
pressure which is necessary to bring it in con- 
tact with the material for heating it, the air is 
delivered at a pressure through pipes laid by 
the side of the gas-pipes to the burner. The 
“‘ wick,” as the conical basket-shaped network 
of magnesia is called, which is heated by the 
flame to incandescence, is very cheap, and will 
last for about forty hours, so that it is only 
necessary to change it once a week, and 
it is easily replaced. It is supported by 
two crossed platinum wires, which are 
fastened to a brass ring having a bayonet 
joint. The light given by the glowing 
magnesia basket is perfectly steady, and of an 
agreeable yellow tone. If the wick be used 
longer than for forty hours, the light becomes 
bluish in colour, and approaches that of the 
Jablochkoff candle. Also by further use a por- 
tion of the magnesia is consumed away, but the 
small quantity of white dust thus produced is 
not at all unpleasant or harmful. The magnesia 
basket is situated at the bottom of the burner 
to-prevent shadows, but the burner can work in 
any other position, and the light can be regu- 
lated by a tap to any desired intensity. The 
burner is made in two sizes. One size consumes 
180 litres (6°3 cubic feet) an hour, and gives a 
light of 4°15 carcels (about 37 candles), that 1s 
to say nearly 6 candles per cubic foot of gas; 
the other size consumes 500 litres (17°6 cubic 
feet), and gives, it has been stated, a light of 
18 carcels (about 162 candles). This would be 
equal to 9 candles per cubic foot, a result which 
requires to be verified. The burners give a 
much greater light-effect, in proportion to the 
gas consumed, than ordinary burners ; but it 1s 
to be remarked that the ordinary illuminating 
power of the gas has nothing to do with the 
light of the lamps; it is the heat of combustion 
alone that produces it. It therefore follows that 
it is a matter of indifference whether gas of 
greater or less illuminating power be used. It 
would not be necessary with this burner to use 
gas-coals, but cheap coal might be used, an 
the cost of production considerably reduced. 
This burner requires that the air should be 
supplied to the burners through tubes from & 
pump; the air ought to be at a high tempera 
ture, and therefore should be applied on the 
regenerative principle. The light thus requires 
a degree of adaptation which is unnecessary 
with more simple burners; and moreover the 
necessity of replacing the magnesia basket every 
three or four days is, to some extent, an 1ncon 
venience. 
A somewhat similar burner has been devised 
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by Mr. Lewis, but instead of using a magnesia 
basket as an incandescent medium he adopts a 
basket made of platinum. The gas is mixed 
with a large volume of air under pressure before 
its point of combustion, and the heat thus 
generated by what is practically a Bunsen 
burner produces the incandescence of the 
platinum. The platinum ought to have the 
advantage of durability as compared with the 
magnesia; but there is the objection to 
platinum that unless the combustion of the gas 
is very perfect, the carbon in the gas may 
cause the destruction of the platinum basket, 
and this occasionally happens. These incan- 
descent lamps, even if burned in contact with 
the air of a room, present certain hygienic 
advantages. In the first place, the air required 
for combustion is brought into the room from 
the outside, in the proportion of six volumes of 
air to one of gas, and, therefore, the oxygen in 
the air of the room is not consumed for com- 
bustion. In the second place, the gas is con- 
sumed in a very perfect manner, so that the 
injury to the air of a room produced by the 
combustion is reduced to a2 minimum. ‘These 
lights could be placed in any part of a room 
where ordinary gas-lights can be placed, and it 
is probable that from their hygienic and photo- 
metric value this class of light is destined at no 
distant date to replace ordinary gas-burners, to 
the great advantage of the purity of the air of 
a room. 

The next form of light to which I would 
desire to call attention is the electric light. 
The luminosity of the electric light is due to 
incandescence, as is the case with other forms 
of light which I have mentioned. In the case 
of the ordinary electric light the carbon points 
brought into opposition became intensely 
incandescent at the points of contact, and these 
points can then be withdrawn for some distance 
from each other without interrupting the current 
or the light it produces. Between the carbon 
points an are of glowing particles of carbon 
appears, the so-called Volta’s arc of flame, which 
effects the conduction of the current at the 
point of interruption. This flickering arc of 
flame is far less bright than the carbon points 
themselves; the particles of carbon of which 

is composed detach themselves from the 
positive pole, which is the hottest of the two, 
and fly across to the negative pole. As a 
result of this, after a short time the positive 
pole becomes shertened and even excavated, 
whilst the negative preserves its pointed form. 
At the same time combustion of both poles 
takes place to a certain extent, owing to the 
action of the atmospheric air; and the positive 
pole, which is exposed to the destructive action 
of two agents, is more rapidly consumed than 
the negative. 

The electrical arc light, with its dazzling 
brightness, is subject to fluctuations from the 
fact that the carbon points are continually 
Wearing away; and the constant necessity for 
shifting them renders the arc light often un- 
steady. Moreover, it is not pleasing in colour ; 
and it has been alleged against it that it pro- 
duces a notable quantity of nitric acid, and is 
thus inimical to the purity of the air in a con- 
fined space. 

Another form of electric light has, therefore, 
how superseded the are light for rooms, viz., 
the incandescent light, as made by Swan, 
Edison, and others. In this form of light the 
electric current is employed to heat a thread 
of carbon so as to make it incandescent, and 
thus to use it as a source of light. For this 
purpose the carbon is inclosed in a glass globe, 
from which the air is extracted, in order that 
there may be no oxygen to unite with the 
carbon during incandescence and to destroy 
it, This form of light for rooms possesses 
none of the disadvantages of the arc light, and 
is, Indeed, the most perfect form of light which 
canbe imagined. The light so obtained may 
be placed anywhere in a room; it is cut off 
from all contact with the air of the room, and 
thus there is no possibility of the purity of the 
air being injuriously affected by it. The light 
is thus entirely independent of the ventilation. 
As hygienists we should always prefer this 
form of light to any other, and it is probable 
that eventually the electric light will supersede 
- others ; but I venture to predict that the 
- vances which have been made in illumina- 
‘on by means of gas will probably enable that 
material to hold its own for some time longer. 

This concludes the series of lectures which 
Were advertised on the occasion of the opening of 
the Parkes M 

useum. This series has embraced 





several widely different subjects, but it has | 


far from exhausted the various branches of 
hygiene which the Parkes Museum illustrates. 
The original founders of this Museum, as well 
as those who have recently re-arranged it in 
its present central position, have always had 
in view the necessity of developing its educa- 
tional character, as much by means of lectures 
as by the exhibition of the best sanitary 
appliances. 

The educational character of the Museum 
prevents it from being self-supporting. If it is 
to be an exhibition of the best or the most in- 
structive sanitary appliances, the exhibition of 
articles cannot be made dependent upon a pay- 
ment for space. The Council, therefore, appeal 
to the public to assist them in their undertaking 
by becoming subscribers to the Institution. 





In the discussion which followed, 

Mr. W. Defries referred to the difficulties 
experienced in supplying sun-burners (and other 
forms of gas-lights which extracted the air from 
apartments) with a sufficient quantity of air 
without causing draughts, to the discomfort of 
the occupants. With regard to the Lewis light 
and the Clamond light, described in the paper, 
he did not think they were likely to be adopted, 
entailing as they did the use of a double set of 
pipes and other complicated and costly arrange- 
ments. The Grimston and other gas-burners 
of the same type would be unsuitable and 
inapplicable in many situations, owing to their 
being necessarily fixed and immovable. With 
regard to electric illumination, he thought 
Captain Galton had been somewhat hard upon 
the arc light, but there were arc lights and arc 
lights, than some of which nothing could be 
better, either in point of steadiness or colour, 
for the lighting of large interiors. Some of the 
arc lights were at least as steady as sun-burners, 
while they did not cause draughts or heat. 
He was convinced that light for light the electric 
light was cheaper than gas. 

Dr. Poore testified to the practical value of 
certain forms of gas-burner which discharged 
the products of combustion into the open air, 
and spoke of the evils caused by the use of bad 
gas-burners in badly-ventilated apartments. 
People who breathed a gas-contaminated atmo- 
spbere for many hours together experienced a 
feeling of lassitude and depression which often 
drove them to resort to “‘nips”’ of brandy or some 
other hurtful stimulant, and in this way want 
of proper ventilation was a first cause of much 
intemperance in drinking. In view of the 
difficulties at present in the way of the general 
use of the electric light, he was glad that great 
attention was now being paid to the question of 
improving gas-burners, and he hoped that 
architects and builders would for the future 
design and build dwelling-houses with a special 
view to the use of gas without detriment to the 
occupants. Why should not the provision of 
flues for taking off the fumes of gas be as much 
a matter of course as the provision of flues to 
fireplaces ? 

The Chairman (Sir Joseph Fayrer) in moving 
a vote of thanks to Captain Galton for his 
admirable paper, expressed the conviction that 
electricity would in a very few years supplant 
gas as a means of illumination, greatly, as he 
believed, to the health of the people. In- 
cidentally, he observed that since the Museum 
had been re-opened on the 26th of May last, the 
number of visitors up to the time he was 
speaking had been 2,880, of whom 534 had 
attended the nine lectures which had been 
delivered. 

The vote of thanks to the lecturer having 
been carried by acclamation, Captain Galton 
briefly replied, expressing his confidence in the 
future of the electric light, though he believed 
that it would be a great many years before it 
would entirely supplant gas, which would still 
have a great future before it for purposes of 
heating and cooking. 








St. Alban’s.—The apex stone of the cross 
on the western front of St. Alban’s Cathedral 
was fixed by Sir Edmund Beckett, bart., Q.C., 
a few days since, in the presence of a large 
company. The extreme height of the cross is 
109 ft. 23 in. from the floor of the porch, and it 
is more than a ton in weight. It is expected 
that within two months the work of rebuilding 
the west front, which is being done at the 
sole expense of ‘Sir Edmund Beckett, will be 
completed. 





THE BUILDERS’ ACCIDENT INSURANCE, 
LIMITED. 


THE second annual meeting of this company 
was held on Thursday, the 26th ult., at the 
offices, 27, King-street, Covent-garden, Mr. 
Stanley G. Bird, the chairman of the board of 
directors, presiding. ° 

The report of the directors for the year 
ending the 3lst May, 1883, contains the follow- 
ing passages :— 

‘1. In presenting their second report and balance- 
sheet, the directors consider it a matter for con- 
gratulation that the reduction during the past year 
ot the scale of premiums by 25 per cent., and the 
distribution of the sum of upwards of 800/. by way 
of bonus and rebate, has resulted, as they antici- 
pated, in a steady and satisfactory advance in the 
company’s business. 

2. The experience gained from the result of the 
past year has enabled the directors since the lst of 
June last to further reduce the scale of premiums 
by about 18 per cent. ; and the rate is now only 4s. 
per 100/. wages. 

3. The insurance for aggregate wages, which the 
directors since the commencement of last year have 
adopted with the view of meeting the difficulty 
arising from the fluctuation in the amount of wages 
paid at different periods of the year, appears to have 
worked well and met with general approval. 

4, The directors still think it prudent to hold to 
their original design and work the company eco- 
nomically ; for they feel confident that the mutual 
principle on which it is based will make its special 
advantages more and more manifest every year, and 
they therefore prefer to trust for increase of business 
to the influence of those already connected with the 
company. 

5. The company have issued 114 new policies 
during the past year, insuring an aggregate amount 
of 413,0007. per annum paid in wages, and they 
have received during the year ending the 3lst of 
May, 1883, 227 notices of accident from members, 
of which 37 still remain for settlement. 

6. The accompanying accounts show a total sur- 
plus of 3,800/.; but as this is chargeable with the 
payment of the above-mentioned unsettled claims 
for compensation, for which the directors set apart 
600/., the sum of 3,200/. remains as a balance. Out 
of this the directors set aside 2,000/. as a reserve 
tund ; and they require, in addition, some 350/. in 
order to place all policyholders of the first year on 
an equitable footing. It will be for the members 
in general meeting to vote such an amount as 
remuneration to the directors as they may deter- 
mine.” 


The balance-sheet shows a balance on the 
revenue account of 3,800/. 11s. 9d., subject to 
payment of unsettled claims for compensation 
up to the 3lst of May, estimated at 600/. 
Tae amount of compensation paid or provided 
for was 1,3151. Os. 10d. The working expenses 
amounted to 1,140/. 1s. 9d. The total amount 
of premiums received from Ist June, 1882, to 
3lst May, 1883, was 6,9311. 15s. 8d., or, deduct- 
ing 1,661l. lls. 4d. for time unexpired on 
premiums running at 3lst May, 5,2701. 4s. 4d. 
The balances at bankers were,—South District, 
5981. 16s. 7d.; North District, 3231. 16s. 4d.; 
making a total of 922/. 2s. 11d. 

The Chairman.—It is my duty, and a pleasant 
one, to move the adoption of the report. I will 
not say anything on it now; but will merely 
formally move its adoption, because probably 
you will have some questions to ask. 

No one asking any question, the Chairman 
accordingly moved, “That the report and 
balance-sheet as printed and sent to all members 
be received and adopted.” 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Geo. Burt, 
and carried unanimously. 

The Chairman.—Since the meeting this time 
last year, I may say that the company has gone 
on very successfully. We are not a large com- 
pany; weare essentially a mutual one. As you 
remember, at the last meeting it was suggested 
that we should return a bonus of 10 per cent. 
and a rehate also of 10 per cent. That has 
been done, and I believe it has given unlimited 
satisfaction to all those who were insured. But 
we have gone now a little further; during the 
last month the Board thought proper to reduce 
the premium again, and they have now reduced 
it to four shillings per cent. Of course, when 
the company was first started, we may say it 
was started in the dark; we did not know the 
business we were going into; we had no 
statistics to guide us; we could not get any 
information from the Registrar-General or 
any actuaries, or anybody who knew anything 
about it. We were not singular in that, 
because all the companies have been in the 
same difficulty, and they have only been waiting 
to avail themselves of the information which 
we were able to get through the National and 
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other Builders’ Associations. They have been 
waiting for us to publish that information as 
some guide to them. I believe within a week 
or so after we started we were met by the oppo- 
sition of the Employers’ Liability Corporation, 
who started their business on almost the same 
figures as our own, showing we were not wrong 
in the calculations we had made, and in the 
premiums we started with; but experience has 
taught us since then that we might very fairly 
reduce the premium ; and, as I have told you, 
we have made a return to the insurers of 20 per 
cent., but only an apportioned amount has 
been returned. The directors are of opinion, in 
which they are supported by the advice of 
counsel, that it is our duty to place those 
gentlemen who insured with us in the first 
year certainly in no worse position than those 
who insured with us in the second year, and 
that we ought now to return to them, and that, 
in point of fact, we are bound to return to them, 
the balance of the apportioned amount that was 
not paid to them when they reinsured. It will 
not take a large amount,—I think about 350l. 
will cover it ;—but the distribution of the 3501. 
in that way will be merely doing an act of 
justice, which I am sure you will all agree 
ought to be done. We have reduced the rate 
of premium to 4s. per cent.; but although we 
have done that we find that we are closely com- 
peted with by other companies. The Employers’ 
Liability Insurance Corporation, finding that we 
have reduced our rate, have also reduced theirs ; 
but there is this to be borne in mind, that we 
are a mutual company. When we have found 
we have had a balance in hand, we have acted 
fairly towards each other, and we have returned 
the money, and if we have any further balance 
(and we think we can trade as reasonably as 
any other company) it will be returned to you, 
or it will be made up to you by afurther reduc- 
tion in the rate of premium. The working 
expenses of the company are really very small 
indeed. It might be said,Why not do what other 
companies do, and increase our business by ad- 
vertising? But we feel it is very much better 
we should go on slowly, and work as we started, 
that is to say, as a mutual company and as a 
company working among our own trade and 
those connected with it; and that we should 
not try to extend the business to any very 
great extent, because extending by advertising 
really means a tremendous outlay, and means 
also a very large addition to our staff. Our 
staff here is not a very expensive one, and when 
I say ‘“‘ here” I mean here and at Liverpool too; 
and with our present staff we could do a great 
deal more work, and therefore we are most 
anxious that the builders themselves should 
make the company known among their brother 
builders. We havea great deal of opposition 
to work against, but if you will only just let 
your brother builders know the advantages of 
the company you will be furthering our interest, 
and in doing so will be benefiting yourselves. 
We have had a great many accidents during the 
year,— you will see by the accounts the amount 
we have paid. During the present year, up to 
within the last month, the builders, and this 
company more particularly, have been very 
much alarmed and threatened by the intro- 
duction of a Bill into Parliament by Mr. Burt 
and Mr. Broadhurst proposing to amend “ The 
Employers’ Liability Bill, 1880,” by doing away 
with the clause which at present renders it 
compulsory for the injured workman to give the 
employer notice within six weeks of the time of 
his accident. If that obligation had been done 
away with, it would have acted very hardly upon 
builders, as it would have put it in the power of 
a man, after an accident, to hold his claim in 
terrorem over the builder, and at any time come 
forward and demand damages. He would know 
where to find his witnesses, whereas the builder, 
who is always employing different men, would 
not be able to bring up his witnesses, who 
might be at the other end of the world, and 
thus be unable to meet the charge by bringing 
up rebutting evidence. We felt this was a very 
important matter, and we tried all we could to 
prevent the bill becoming law, and I am glad to 
say, through the agency of the different builders’ 
associations, we were enabled to influence 
different Members of Parliament, and, when 
the time came, Sir Joseph Pease was able to 
make out a good case, and the Bill was thrown 
out. We are much indebted to one of our 
colleagues, Mr. W. H. Cowlin, for the steps he 
has taken in starting a West of England branch 
in Bristol, and we hope that a good amount of 
business will result therefrom. 





The Chairman then read and moved the 
adoption of the following resolution,— 

‘‘That the directors be, and they are hereby, 
directed to give effect to the resolution declaring 
a bonus, passed at the ordinary general meeting on 
the 25th day of July, 1882, in accordance with the 
opinion of counsel as to the rights of the members 
under the Articles of Association, and accordingly 
to pay those persons who have been underpaid the 
balance of the bonus and rebate which ought to 
have been paid to them respectively, pursuant to 
that resolution.” 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. F. J. 
Dove, and carried unanimously. 

Mr. G. 8. Pritchard next moved,— 

‘‘ That the sum of 500/. be apportioned for the re- 
muneration of the directors for their services during 
the past year.” 

This was seconded by Mr. W. Scrivener, and 
carried unanimously. 

The chairman on behalf of himself and his 
colleagues thanked the meeting for the vote 
they had passed. 

Mr. J. 8. Jones proposed ,— 

‘‘That the vacancies on the board caused by the 
death of Mr. Malone and the retirement of Mr. 
W. Gradwell be not filled up at the present meeting, 
but that they be deemed casual vacancies, and be 
filled up by the directors later.” 

This was seconded by Mr. J. C. White, and 
carried unanimously. 

The chairman proposed, and Mr. A. Thorn 
seconded,— 

‘‘That Mr. Thos, F. Rider be elected a director in 
the place of Mr. W. J. Adamson, retired.” 

After some remarks from Mr. Hughes, the 
resolution was put to the meeting and carried. 

Mr. Thorn moved and Mr. Cross seconded, 

‘“‘That a vote of thanks be tendered to the re- 
ferees, Mr. George Plucknett and Mr. Thos. Clay, 
for their services, together with an honorarium of 
ten guineas each.” 

This was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Barnsley moved, and Mr. 
seconded ,— 

‘¢That Messrs. Bunkle and Clulee be re-appointed 
auditors.” 

This was carried. 

Mr. Patrick 
seconded,— 

‘‘That the remuneration of the auditors be 
twenty-one guineas, including travelling expens:s.”’ 
This was carried. 

Mr. A. §8. Harrison, in proposing a vote of 
thanks to the chairman, said that he could quite 
understand that it might be thought that a man 
who had so small a stake in the concern as he 
had should have left the duty to some one else 
having a greater interest, but he might venture 
to point out that it is to the small class of 
builders that this company gives the largest 
amount of assistance. The question of paying 
4001. or 5001. in the way of a lawyer’s bill is 
not a matter of very great concern to some of 
the gigantic operators present, but we smaller 
men dread being in the clutches of those who 
can easily swell up costs in the case of a trifling 
accident, making the costs themselves the most 
fearful item of the affair. Hence it is the small 
builder who should feel the warmest interest in 
the progress and success of this company, as 
doubtless, but for the insurance against these 
risks, there would have been innumerable cases 
saddled upon individual builders which the 
known strength of this company has prevented ; 
and while I feel sure that the directors have 
met in a broad and liberal spirit all fair claims 
for injury that have been made, I feel sure also 
that they have been a bulwark of protection to a 
number of small builders who could have ill 
afforded the time or risked the expense of con- 
testing legal actions, and hence I feel a debt of 
gratitude to this company for what it has done; 
though as yet it has done nothing personally 
for me, it stands as something that I may 
derive benefit from in the future. I have 
very much pleasure in moving,—“ That the best 
thanks of this meeting be given to the chair- 
man for his very able conduct in the chair, and 
to the directors.” 

Mr. Barnsley, in seconding this resolution, 
remarked that he had always looked upon Mr. 
Bird for years past as quite a representative 
builder; he had done so much, and given so 
much time to the gcod of the trade generally, 
that he was quite sure he deserved their very 
hearty support, and he thought the time and 
attention he had given to the interests of this 
company had been very great indeed. 

The Chairman having replied, the meeting 
terminated. 


Patrick 


moved, and Mr. Moslin 
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VISIT OF THE BRISTOL ARCHITECT: 
TO BATH. 


THE Bristol and Clifton Architects’ Society 
which sets forth, among other objects, that it 
is established “ for the study of architecturg} 
antiquities,’ visited Bath on Saturday after. 
noon in order to see the recently-excavated 
Roman bath.’ The party included two of the 
vice-presidents of the Society (Mr. J. ¢. 
Moncrieff, A.R.I.B.A., and Mr. H. Masters ; one 
of the patrons (Mr. T. S. Pope), the treasurer 
(Mr. G. E. Ford), and the hon. secretary (Mr, 
W. E. Hill). The Mayor of Bath (Mr. Handg] 
Cossham), with Major Davis (City Surveyor of 
Works), received the party in the Grand Pump 
Room,whence, after some time spent in examinin 
the cases of antiquities discovered in the course 
of the late excavations, a move was made for 
the Roman bath, where Major Davis explained, 
in @ very interesting manner, the main features 
of interest to the architect and antiquary. From 
the bath the party were conducted over the 
entire bathing establishments of Bath. 

At the invitation of the Mayor, the compan 
partook of tea in the Mayor’s room atthe Guild. 
hall, after which a vote of thanks to the Mayoy 
was proposed by Mr. Moncrieff, seconded by 
Mr. Masters, and carried by acclamation. His 
Worship having responded, a similar compliment 
was accorded to Major Davis, on the motion of 
Mr. Pope, seconded by Mr. Hill. Major Davis 
having replied, the proceedings terminated. It 
was intended to look over Bath Abbey, but we 
believe the party found themselves unable to 
do so. The weather was fine and summerlike, 
and, altogether, a very pleasant afternoon was 
spent in Bath. 








THE TILBURY DOCKS. 


THE Chadwick Marshes, on the banks of the 
Thames opposite Gravesend, have long been 
known as forming an area of solitary semi- 
waste, somewhat resembling the half-reclaimed 
delta of some great Continental river. All that 
is now changed. The hum of labour is heard 
from them instead of the cry of the wild fowl, 
and piles of bricks and stones and timber and 
metal are unshipped on their area. As many as 
3,000 men are said to be employed by the con- 
tractors for the Tilbury Docks; and 3,000 men, 
with the admirable labour-saving machines to 
which the genius of the engineer has yoked the 
‘* drudging goblins ’’ of the steam-engine, repre- 
sent at least twice as many as in those days 
when every brick had to be carried up a ladder 
in a hod on the shoulder of an Irish labourer. 

The site of the docks,—which is some 
450 acres in extent, has been in tbe occupation 
of the contractors for rather more than a year; 
but much time was lost owing to the unfavour- 
able weather that has intervened. But abovea 
million cubic yards of earthwork have been 
removed, and the present rate of progress is 
said to be as much as 40,000 cubic yards per 
week. Two or three millions of bricks have 
been manufactured on the spot, and pile-driving 
and concrete-setting are making rapid pro- 
gress. 

It is a curious fact that at the moment when 
Manchester bids fair to attain her great object 
of the admission of ocean-going steamers to the 
very verge of her densely-packed factories,— 
the river accommodation of London should 
seem to be drifting seaward. The principle 
both cases, however, is the same, however the 
application may vary in detail. This principle, 
—first laid down distinctly by the gifted and 
much-regretted Brunel,—is that the cost of sea 
voyage is, other things being properly allowed 
for, in an inverse proportion to the tonnage 
of the vessel. It is true that the (reat 
Eastern, — which Mr. Brunel quietly de- 
scribed to the present writer as % 
little one to begin with,”—has proved as 
yet rather a white elephant. But that 1s due, 
in the main, to the want of proper stabling for 
so royal an animal; and the Great Eastern, we 
now hear, is about to enter the service of the 
colliers. That there must be somewhere 4 
limit to the economic size of a vessel we may 
admit. But that limit is as yet undecided ; and 
most of the experiments of late have gone 3? 
the sense of extending it; although we are 
glad to find that the latest experience 18 1» 
public of increasing the ratio of the beam, 
which has shrunk in many cases to the meagre 
proportion of one-tenth of the length of the 
craft, a proportion which is exhibited by 20 
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the increase in size, and necessarily in draft, the 
question of access becomes more narrowed, and 
the experiment of the Tilbury Docks will show 
whether it be wiser to move the port of London 
rd or no. 
The new dock will have a depth of 35 ft. 
below high-water level of ordinary spring tides. 
It will have 15,000 lineal feet of quay berths, 
and be entered from a basin of 23 ft. depth of 
water. Four dry docks will have an aggregate 
length of 1,730 ft., and the simple and work- 
manlike expedient of putting additional gates to 
the locks or entrances, so that either a shorter 
or a longer vessel can be allowed to pass without 
undue waste of water, has been attended to 
carefully in the design. The electric light is 
about to be applied, so as to enable the more 
essential parts of the work to be carried on 
night and day. While from the point of view 
pefore referred to the new dock must be con- 
sidered as a great experiment, it is one the out- 
come of which all must regard with extreme 


interest. 








THE FIRE BRIGADE OF ROME. 


CoNSIDERING the treasures housed in the 
Italian capital, the question as to their protection 
from fire isone of more than merely local interest. 
According to a recent official report, the Fire 
Brigade of Rome forms one of the municipal 
institutions of the city, and is supported and 
controlled by the Communal Council. There 
were 263 fires in Rome in 1882, but none were 
very serious, and no lives were lost. Out of 
the above total, 133 fires arose through foul 
chimneys, and 5 through petroleum lamps. No 
fire occurred in a theatre in the year, and except 
that two mansions were burned down no build- 
ings of importance were destroyed. Although 
it is a civil body, the brigade is organised under 
military discipline. It consists of a commandant, 
captain, doctor, sergeant engineer, band-master, 
and 12 other officers, 38 corporals, 8 trumpeters, 
150 firemen on full pay, 120 on half pay, and 50 
supernumeraries. ‘The band consists of 40 men, 
who are exempt from day duty, but must take 
their turn at night. The supernumeraries are 
on trial for admission to the corps when 
vacancies occur. The circuit of the fire brigade 
extends to a radius of two miles from the gates 
of the city. Its duties include attendance at 
all reviews, and other functions. The members 
are also bound to be present at all public 
spectacles or festivals where fire may occur. 
They must likewise give their services in all 
cases where their knowledge and experience 
render them useful, such as the fall of houses, 
&c. The doctor of the corps must be present 
at all the work of the brigade, so as to afford 
immediate medical aid in case of need. The 
brigade does not yet possess any steam-engines. 
The service at theatres has lately been entirely 
re-organised, but the new rules have not yet 
been issued. Instruction in telegraphy is obli- 
gatory for every member of the corps. 

For admission as supernumerary the candi- 
date must be under twenty years of age, of 
good physique and character, not less than 
160 métres in stature, able to read and write, 
and working at some trade, art, or profession, 
such as is calculated to fit him for the service of 
the fire brigade. Punishments consist in stop- 
page of pay from 50 centimes to 2 lire, and in 
heavier duties in proportion to the offence. 
Grave misdeeds entail suspension, degradation, 
or expulsion. A fund, consisting of fines and 
of the payments made by private persons who 
have engaged the services of firemen at shows, 
theatres, and the like, is devoted to furnishing 
rewards for meritorious services. 

‘he uniforms of the men are provided at 
their own expense, each man paying a subscrip- 
tion of 4 lire per month for this purpose. 
Pensions are provided by a special fund 10 men 
who have served twenty-five years, and are 
fifty years of age. Compensations are also 
given in case of illness or loss of limbs in- 
carred on duty, according to a fixed scale. 
Widows and orphans are entitled to these 
pensions and compensations in case of the death 
of the head of the family. Acts of distinguished 
Courage may be rewarded by counting a year of 
_— towards pension, and two years in case 
of “oe injury sustained in the accomplishment 
ie * eed of bravery. The fire-brigade have the 
nha to requisition, by force if necessary, any 
oy to whomsoever they may belong, of 

ich they have urgent need. An equitable 
Payment igs Subsequently made for the use of 
orses thus impressed. “The brigade comprises 





63 officers and 270 men. Their pay is as 
follows :—Commandant, 3,000 lire per annum ; 
Captain Quartermaster, 2,400; Sergeant Engi- 
neer, 720; Doctor, 1,200; Band Master, 1,320; 
Head Farrier, 1,080; Head Trumpeter, 600; 
2 Captains, 3,840; 2 Lieutenants, 3,000; 2 Sub- 
Lieutenants, 2,640; 4 Sergeants, 2,880; 38 
Corporals, 22,800; 8 Trumpeters, 3,840; 150 
men on full pay, 72,000; 120 men on half- 
pay, 28,800; making a total of 150,120 lire, or 
6,004l. sterling. 








THE ASSOCIATION OF PUBLIC 
SANITARY INSPECTORS. 


A FEW weeks ago* we briefly reported the 
preliminary proceedings connected with the 
formation of this Society. At the meeting in 
question a provisional committee was appointed 
to draw up a code of rules and to arrange other 
matters to be submitted to a general meeting of 
members. This general meeting was held at 
the Holborn Town Hall on Saturday evening 
last, Mr. G. B. Jerram, Assoc.-M. Inst. C.E., 
Surveyor and Inspector of Nuisances, Waltham- 
stow, in the chair. The minutes of the previous 
meeting having been read and confirmed, 

The Chairman proceeded to deliver a short 
address, in the course of which he pointed out 
that it was decided, at the preliminary meeting 
referred to, that the acting members of the 
Association should consist only of those who 
held or had held public appointments as sanitary 
inspectors, inspectors of nuisances, &c. At that 
meeting a resolution was passed directing the 
provisional committee to consider the expediency 
of having another grade of members to be 
called ‘‘ Associates,’ who should consist of 
persons taking an interest in the work of sani- 
tary inspectors. It was suggested by members 
of the Sanitary Institute that any person 
holding a certificate of competency from them 
should be eligible as a member of the new 
association. Now (continued Mr. Jerram), we 
not only hold out the right hand of fellowship 
to those gentlemen, but to all others who may 
be interested in our work; and although we 
as public inspectors think that we ought 
to be strong enough to form and keep 
going an association of our own, and have 
different views as to the merits of a voluntary 
association having voluntary examinations and 
granting certificates,—thereby causing it to be 
inferred that only those persons having their 
certificates are competent to hold public posi- 
tions, and that all the old officers are inefficient 
and do not understand their duties,—we shall, 
nevertheless, be very pleased to co-operate with 
all sanitary reformers, and shall be glad to hear 
words of wisdom and instruction from scientific 
men whose time and attention are wholly given 
to solve the problems of sanitation or means of 
maintaining and improving the health of the 
people. Again, this is an association of prac- 
tical workers, whose every-day life is spent in 
combating the causes of disease, and whose 
duty it is to cause rapacious owners of property 
to keep their houses in a healthy condition, and 
to instil into the minds of the tenants the 
benefits of cleanliness and fresh air. Much 
has been said in the last year or two as 
to the benefits and advantages of so-called 
sanitary insurance associations, whereby house- 
holders and owners of property can have their 
houses inspected, and any sanitary defects pointed 
out, for a fee; but it is our duty, which 
we are doing every day, to inspect any house 
without charge, and to call upon the owner to 
at once remedy any defects of bad drainage, 
connexions of sewers with the inside of the 
house, bad or inefficient water supply, dirty 
cisterns, dirty rooms, back-yards, &c., so that in 
place of the fault of unsanitary dwellings lying 
at the door of public inspectors, it is at that of 
the owners or occupiers themselves, who can 
always have their complaints attended to on 
sending to the public officer in their district. 
But it has been stated that much ignorance 
exists as to the causes of sanitary defects. 
This is only too true, and therefore it ought to 
be our duty to inspect every house periodically, 
and to test and see if it is in a sanitary condi- 
tion. I know I am treading on debateable 
ground in discussing how this is to be done, but 
I take it that such an association as this will 
tend, by the mutual interchange of the results 
of everyday experience, to help us all in 
our work, and thereby render the public a 





* See Builder, vol. xliv., p. 829. 


service. It is also by such an association as 
this that we can strengthen each our individual 
position, and where, through the inactivity of 
any boards, the inspector is overworked, or is 
expected only to do little lest the landlords of 
small properties should have to spend money 
thereon, we can bring pressure to bear thereon, 
and thereby promote and insure greater 
efficiency in carrying out the stipulations of the 
various Sanitary Acts. The relative position 
of sanitary officers in the metropolis and in the 
country will be discussed. We hope to meet 
monthly and discuss papers on sanitary 
measures, contributed by our members or out- 
siders. There are no men who are, at times, 80 
much abused as the sanitary inspectors, but the 
public must not forget that they are not in- 
dependent in carrying out the requirements of 
the Sanitary Acts, but have to act under instruc- 
tion; and here let me say that if the members of 
the Sanitary Institute, instead of casting a 
slur on the public sanitary inspectors and sur- 
veyors of the country, would try to use their 
influence to educate members of boards under 
whom the said officers act, to devise means 
to raise the qualification of governing members, 
and to keep the officers clear of local influence, 
then, no doubt, the Sanitary Acts would be 
carried out in their integrity (and not, as is too 
frequently the case, evaded), to the benefit of 
the health and prosperity of the community at 
large. I trust all public inspectors will see the 
great advantages that must accrue to them by 
joining such an association as this, and will not 
only 'be content to see their names enrolled 
with us, but will help us by their experience, and 
contribute papers and attend our meetings and 
discussions. And, of course, in the event of 
any epidemic, I trust we shall meet together to 
confer as to the best means to be adopted, and 
thus we should become a power whose delibera- 
tions would be taken into consideration by those 
in authority, much more than can be the case 
from an individual. 

The Secretary pro tem. (Mr. 8. C. Legg) 
having referred to the work of the provisional 
committee, said that he had sent out to urban 
and rural sanitary inspectors a large number of 
circulars relating to the work of the association, 
and up to the time of the meeting forty-two 
officers had expressed their willingness to join, 
and had paid the entrance-fee. Several other 
promises to join the association had been 
received. 

The report of the provisional committee 
having been adopted, the meeting proceeded to 
discuss and adopt a code of rules for the govern- 
ance of the society. 

The meeting then proceeded to elect the 
Executive Council of the Association, with the 
following result :— 

Charrman.—Mr. G. B. Jerram (Walthamstow). 

Vice-chairmen.— Mr. T. Buckworth (St. Saviour’s, 
Southwark), Mr. W. Raios (St. George’s-in-the- 
East), and Mr. Rees (Birmingham). 

Treasurer.—Mr. A. H. Lukes (Gravesend). 

Hon, Sec..—Mr. 8. C. Legg (Hackney). 

Council,—Mr. W. H. Bond (St. Giles’s), Mr. E. R. 
Boulter (Bexley), Mr. Brooks (St. James’s, West- 
minster), Mr. Chamberlain (Fulham), Mr. 8. P. 
Fisher (Camberwell), Mr. Valentine Harris (Wolver- 
hampton), Mr. Lewis (Port of London), Mr. T. 
Mathews (Croydon), Mr. F. T. Poulson (Tottenham), 
Mr. Raymond (Poplar), Mr. G. 8S. Sherbourne 
(Chelsea), and Mr. T. Stace (Limehouse). 

Mr. Harris, of Wolverhampton, Mr. Boulter, 
and the Chairman subsequently addressed the 
meeting, Mr. Harris referring to the necessity 
of co-operation between sanitary inspectors in 
their own interests as well as in those of the 
public. In the Midland Counties at the present 
time sanitary inspectors were endeavouring to 
induce the Local Government Board to recog- 
nise the claims of sanitary officers to the esta- 
blishment of some recognised scale of super- 
annuation. Sanitary officers were exposed to 
many dangers, from which they did not shrink, 
in the discharge of their onerous duties, and it 
was only right that when they grew old and 
worn out in the public service they should not be 
liable to find themselves entirely resourceless. 








Congregational Church, Wimbledon.— 
The memorial stone was laid on July 18th by 
the Rev. Guinness Rogers, of Clapham. The 
church is designed in the Early Geometric 
style, and will seat 800 persons. Provision is 
made for adding side galleries. When this is 
done, the church will accommodate 1,150 
persons. The architect is Mr. W. D. Church, 





South-place, Finsbury. 
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OLD WINCHESTER HOUSE AND THE 
GREEK CHURCH, LONDON WALL. 
NEW CITY BUILDINGS, 


A LARGE portion of the site upon which 
Winchester House, Old Broad-street, at present 
stands, is about to be cleared preparatory to the 
erection of a new block of buildings, which will 
have extensive frontages to Old Broad-street, 
London- wall, Great Winchester-street, and 
Little Winchester-street. The taking down of 
the Greek Church is involved in the undertaking, 
and the work of demolition is now going forward. 
The Greek community some time ago erected a 
new church at Bayswater, and it is understood 
that the trustees received a large sum for the 
site of the building now in course of demolition, 
which has greatly increased in value since its 
erection, now more than half a century since. 
The whole of the buildings from the rear of the 
Greek church, in Little Winchester-street and 
Great Winchester-street, embracing the western 
or rear parts of Winchester House, are about to 
be taken down to clear the site for the intended 
new buildings, which will have a frontage to 
London-wall of about 50 ft. in length, the Little 
Winchester-street frontage being upwards of 
180 ft. long, and extending in lengthfrom London- 
wall to Great Winchester-street. At present the 
frontage in Old Broad-street will not be more 
than about 70 ft. in length, the Winchester 
House frontage in that thoroughfare to the 
corner of Great Winchester-street being for the 
present retained owing to existing leases, but 
we understand that the ultimate intention is to 
clear away the whole of Winchester House and 
erect a new block to Old Broad-street in con- 
tinuation of the modern buildings on the north 
side of Great Winchester-street. For the 
purpose of forming an internal connexion 
between the intended buildings a spacious 
corridor is in course of construction between 
Old Broad-street and Little Winchester-street. 

Mr. J. Ebenezer Saunders, of Finsbury-circus, 
is the architect. 








THE STATE OF VIENNA. 

Sir, — The Daily Telegraph’s Vienna cor- 
respondent mentions that the leading journals 
of Vienna last week stated that England 
had forfeited all sympathy by her alleged 
indifference to the danger of Europe from 
cholera. Having resided for some years 
in that fair city, which, for its architec- 
tural beauty and surroundings, will compare 
favourably with any other city in the world, I 
am in a position to endorse all that their cor- 
respondent has said respecting the sanitary con- 
dition of the Kaiser-stadt, and, I may say, a good 
deal more. Vienna at the present time has, 
perhaps, the best water supply in Europe, 
coming as it does from the celebrated Kaiser- 
brunnen; but for all that, the sanitary arrange- 
ments of the houses and palaces are simply 
beyond description, in so far that so important 
a barrier to sewer gas as our ordinary water- 
seal trap on drains and soil-pipe connexions is 
almost unknown ; the consequence is that such 
drains are in direct communication with their 
dwellings, and in many instances contaminate 
the cisterns, which, in the Schottenring and 
other fashionable abodes, are usually placed in 
what is termed the boden or roof. It is, there- 
fore, certain that the occupants of such dwell- 
ings must naturally inhale the gases generated 
in the sewers. These sewers, as far as the 
house portion of them is concerned (for, 
technically speaking, they cannot be called 
drains), put our ordinary house-drains.altogether 
in the shade; in fact, in this respect, England, 
as our American cousins would say, may “take a 
back seat’ ; and to our credit, too. The dimen- 
sions of these so-called drains are even larger 
than ourold-fashioned chimney-flues, of notorious 
memory, which had to be swept by means of 
‘passing the sweep himself together with his 
brush,” through them. The connexions with 
the main sewer being almost level, and without 
adequate means for flushing, must necessarily 
give off foul odours dangerous to health. It is 
this state of things which tends to spread germs 
of disease of such virulent type as cholera and 
typhus. 

The municipality of Vienna have certainly 
done wonders in improving the boulevards of 
the Ringstrasse, Stadtpark, and other well- 
known places; but the notorious Wienfluss, or 
periodical river, if I may term it so, which is 





Kent (except that the Wienfluss rises when the 
snow melts), must naturally give off the “ vilest 
of stenches,” owing to the sewage and other 
offensive matter being thrown in by the inhabi- 
tants, especially by those living in that quarter 
of the city known as the Wieden. The Viennese 
pride themselves in saying, “Es gibt nur ein 
Kaiser-stadt; es gibt nur ein Wien,” which 
literally means there is no place like Vienna; 
but as far as their sanitary arrangements are 
concerned, they have little to boast of, and until 
the city undergoes a thorough overhauling in 
detail of the minor as well as the more important 
sanitary matters, all the precautions in the 
world will not prevent the spread of such an 
epidemic as cholera, should it happen to break 
outthere. One great boon to the city would be 
the bridging over of the Wienfluss, which subject 
has been on the tapis for many years past, one 
of our own countrymen, in conjunction with a 
Viennese colleague, having laid before the Cor- 
poration a valuable scheme for covering up the 
Wienfluss and reclaiming the land, and extend- 
ing the boulevards along the course of the river. 
There can be no doubt that such a great 
sanitary improvement is possible, and might be 
carried out at a very small cost if the munici- 
pality would only take up the matter in earnest. 
This, however, would only be one step in the 
right direction, but it would, undoubtedly, tend 
to diminish the evil and improve the health of 
the inhabitants. JOHN SMEATON. 








NEW FURNITURE WAREHOUSES IN 
BUNHILL-ROW. 


Messrs. W. WALKER & Sons, whose exten- 
sive show-rooms and factory on the eastern side 
of Bunhill-row will be well known to many of 
our readers, have found it necessary, owing to 
increase of business, to erect a large pile of 
buildings on the opposite or eastern side of that 
thoroughfare. The new buildings, which have 
a frontage of about 200 ft. to Bunhill-row, and 
a total floor space of about three-quarters of an 
acre, have been substantially built by Mr. 
Sabey from the plans and under the superin- 
tendence of Messrs. Davis & Emanuel, archi- 
tects. They contain a large, well-lighted, and 
lofty half-basement, ground floor (raised a few 
steps above the street level), and three floors 
above. As the eastern side of the new building 
fronts on to the extensive ground of the 
Honourable Artillery Company, while the 
western side fronts on Bunhill-row, the 
new buildings are admirably lighted, and 
the several floors constitute probably the 
largest series of furniture show-rooms in 
London. The basement and ground-floors are 
chiefly devoted to dining-room, billiard-room, 
and library furniture. The first floor is mainly 
occupied with drawing-room furniture and with 
wood chimneypieces and over-mantels, shown 
en suite with grates, fenders, tile-hearths, &c. 
Of wood chimneypieces and over-mantels, 
Messrs. Walker & Sons have probably the 
largest and most varied stock in London, all of 
their own manufacture, and all characterised by 
solidity and excellence of workmanship. This 
observation is equally applicable to the various 
branches of cabinet-work and furniture which 
are exemplified in these show-rooms. In point 
of design, we saw little or nothing to which ex- 
ception could be taken. Every object made 
by this firm appears to be designed with a 
special view to fitness for the purpose for which 
it is intended, due regard being paid to the 
exigencies of material and to considerations of 
effect. The influence of “fashion”’ is, of course, 
observable, but while Messrs. Walker have on 
view a large and varied assortment of furniture 
in the Renaissance, Jacobean, and “ Queen 
Anne” styles, these goods, for the most part, 
exhibit a tasteful reticence in design, being 
devoid of the extravagances and vulgarities too 
commonly met with in such productions. The 
second floor is mainly given up to bedroom furni- 
ture, while the third or top floor is used for the 
display of large carpets. Some good Oriental 
specimens were on view at the time of our 
visit. On this floor there is also provided a 
convenient kitchen and dining-room for the use 
of a portion of the staff. The remainder of the 
space on this floor is to be devoted to the ware- 
housing of customers’ furniture. Owing to the 
extent of the various floors they are divided by 
a party-wall, with double iron doors of communi- 
cation. A large hand-power lift, by Waygood, 


aes , ‘runs from the basement to the top-floor of the | i 
somewhat similar to the river Ravensbourne in | building, there heing a convenient gateway on | Works paid for it. 
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the ground-floor through which the lift work, 
thus facilitating the loading of vans, &c. The 
whole of the new building, we may add, jg 
heated by steam on the high-pressure system, 
At the northern end of the new block of build. 
ing, and completely cut off from the show. 
rooms by a solid party-wall, is a new timber 
store, four stories in height, specially cop. 
structed for the storage and seasoning of 
mahogany and other timber used for cabinet 
work.. Beneath this timber store, but entirely 
cut off from it by a concrete floor, is a light and 
well-ventilated six-stall stable, approached by 
an incline from an adjoining gateway. 

The erection of these new buildings hag 
enabled Messrs. Walker & Sons to utilise the 
three upper show-rooms in their older premises 
on the western side of Bunhill-row for mann. 
facturing purposes, the top floor being used ag 
a workroom for upholsterers, the floor next 
below as a polishing-room, and the floor below 
that as a storeroom for “white” (i.e. un- 
polished) goods. The remaining space in this 
building is taken up by extensive show-rooms, 
the counting-house, &c. Behind are the long 
and lofty ranges of cabinet-makers’ workshops, 
beneath which, on the ground floor, is the 
packing department. 

From what we have said, some idea may be 
gathered of the extent of the business done by 
Messrs. Walker & Sons, who have also a house 
in Sydney, South Australia. 








THE NEW STREET FROM 
OXFORD-STREET TO SHOREDITCH. 
LARGE SALE OF BUILDING SITES. 


On Friday in last week Mr. Robert Reid 
offered for sale, at the Auction Mart, by order 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works, twenty- 
three plots of freehold building land in Theo- 
bald’s-road and Clerkenwell-road, comprising 
an area of nearly three acres, being a portion 
of the residue of property purchased by the 
Board for the construction of the new street 
from Oxford-street to Shoreditch. The pro- 
perty was described as having extensive front- 
ages to Theobald’s-road, Drake-street, Clerken- 
well- road, Clerkenwell - green, Eyre - street, 
Hatton-wall, Great Saffron-hill, Turnmill-street, 
Red Lion-street, St. John’s-square, St. John- 
street, and Albemarle-street. There was a very 
numerous attendance, the large room at the 
Mart in which the sale took place being much 
crowded. The property submitted was chiefly 
in the Clerkenwell-road, three only out of the 
twenty-three lots offered being in 'Theobald’s- 
road. 

The sale commenced with the offer of the 
three lots in Theobald’s-road. The first lot 
submitted was a corner plot, covering & 
superficial area of 2,543 ft., situate on the 
south side of Theobald’s-road, with a front- 
age thereto of 54 ft., and a return frontage 
of 59 ft. to Drake-street. The lot also included 
a freehold house and shop, let at a rental of 
451, per annum. After a spirited competition, 
the lot was sold for 2,280/. The next two lots, 
containing together an area of 6,128 ft., were 
sold for 3,5201. The sale of the Clerkenwell- 
road sites followed, the first lot offered, con- 
taining an area of 6,152 ft., with three front- 
ages, being withdrawn at 2,8501. The next lot, 
covering an area of 2,050 ft., having two 
frontages, and inciuding two houses let to 
weekly tenants at rents amounting to 20s. per 
week, was sold for 1,0307. A plot on the south 
side of the road between Hatton-garden and 
Great Saffron-hill, covering an area of 3,880 ft., 
was withdrawn at 2,1751. The three next lots, 
all on the south side of the road, and covering 
an aggregate area of 9,353 ft., realised 4,2101. 
Another plot on the south side of the road, con- 
taining 3,282 ft., and abutting on Farringdon- 
road, was withdrawn at 1,450/. The next three 
lots offered were the largest submitted during the 
day, comprising altogether an area of 42,973 ft. 
The first of these three lots consisted of @ 
corner plot containing 14,208 ft., situate on the 
south side of the road, at the north-east corner 
of Turnmill-street, having a frontage of 80 ft. 
to Clerkenwell-road, and 190 ft. to Turnmill- 
street. The auctioneer, in submitting the lot, 
said that there was not a better site in London 
for the erection of warehouses. The first offer 
made was 6,000/., and 9,000/. having been 
reached with no advance, the auctioneer 
observed that the sum which had been offered 
was only about one-half what the Board of 
He intimated, however; 
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that it would be sold if there was no further 
advance, and the hammer ultimately fell at 
90001. The two adjoining plots, containing 
respectively 18,052 ft. and 10,713 ft., were next 
sold for 11,4007. A plot on the north side of 
the road, containing 6,442 ft., with two houses 
and shops on Clerkenwell-green let at rents 
amounting to 1001. per annum, was withdrawn 
at 3,1501. The next four lots offered, all on the 
north side of the road, and containing in the whole 
18,209 ft., were sold for 9,550/. For the next 
lot, being a corner plot, containing 4,583 ft., 
with three frontages to Clerkenwell-road, Albe- 
marle-street, and St. John-street, there was a 
very close competition. The biddings com- 
menced at 2,000/., and 3,600/. having been 
reached by advances of 50l. each, a gentleman 
present made an offer of 4,000/., at which sum 
the property was sold. The sale concluded 
with the disposal of three lots in Clerkenwell- 
road, St. John-street, and St. John’s-lane, con- 
taining an aggregate of 14,140 ft., and which 
were sold for 6,150/. The entire proceeds of 
the eighteen lots sold amounted to 51,1501., and 
the five lots unsold, containing 23,571 ft., were 
withdrawn at 11,3651. 








THE WIDENING OF PARLIAMENT 
STREET. 


WE referred a fortnight ago [p. 94] to the 
improvements proposed to be effected in Parlia- 
ment-street and its vicinity by the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, in concert with Her 
Majesty's Government. It appears that the 
Board have this week decided to promote a Bill 
in Parliament next Session, empowering them 
to effect this and other metropolitan improve- 
ments. With regard to the Parliament-street 
scheme they have, we hear, expressed their 
willingness to undertake the improvement on 
the lines laid down by Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, the 
First Commissioner of Works, who proposes, we 
are told, not only the removal of the block of 
buildings dividing Parliament-street from King- 
street, but that the buildings on the west of 
King-street, extending along Great George- 
street for about 170 ft., should also be taken. 
The remainder of the houses in Great George- 
street would remain untouched; but, with the 
exception of these houses, the whole of the area 
between King-street and Delahay-street, north- 
ward to Charles-street, would be cleared away. 
Muchof the space is already vacant,—the unoccu- 
pied land opposite the Local Government Board 
in Charles-street will be remembered in con- 
nexion with the explosion,—and other portions 
belong to the Government. There are no build- 
ings upon the whole area of the slightest 
interest, and_gych as there are would not be 
of a costly character to acquire. Some yards 
and lanes unknown to the general public,— 
Boar's Head-yard, Gardiner’s-lane, Delahay- 
mews,—wander about among the buildings. 
These would be superseded. King-street would 
be thrown some 80 ft. to the westward, and 
would in its new form have a breadth of 50 ft. 
Charles-street would be widened throughout its 
length to about 70 ft., thus giving a noble 
frontage on this side to the India Office pile, 
while a new street of 40 ft. in width would be 
carried in a line parallel with Great George- 
street from the new King-street to Delahay- 
street. Four most important frontages would 
thus be obtained,—one to the widened Parlia- 
ment-street, one to the new King-street, one to 
the widened Charles-street, and one to the new 
road. On each of these there would be room 
for handsome and spacious buildings. 

As to the financial aspects of the scheme, the 
Government, according to the statements of the 
First Commissioner’s adviser, Sir Henry Hunt, 
possesses property on the land to be acquired 
purchased at prices amounting to 287,0001., and 
there is, in addition, a police station worth 
about 30,0001.—a total of 320,0001. The residue 
of the property, according to the same autho- 
rity, is worth 420,0001. The total cost of the 
aero would thus, in round figures, be 

/,0001., while the value of the land with the 
pte frontages would be 755,0001., leaving a 
a profit by the transaction. The specula- 
‘on would, however (says the Times), be a 
we and here comes in the aid which 

ad Shaw-Lefevre offers on the part of the 
to eee Instead of compelling the Board 
ahi, the Crown property at the price fixed by 

ltration and to pay for it in cash, the First 
missioner would let the Board take it at 
© prices given for 








ferred an independent valuation), and would 
take in exchange so much of the new 
frontages as, in Sir Henry Hunt’s opinion, 
would be equal to the aggregate value. The 
Board would thus be relieved of three-sevenths 
of the risk, being assured of a ‘purchaser at a 
price which would yield a profit to the extent 
of 320,0001. out of a total of about 737,000. 
The only condition Mr. Shaw-Lefevre imposes 
is that he should have a controlling judgment 
as to the character of the buildings to be 
erected on the new frontage to Parliament- 
street. The land purchased by the Govern- 
ment would, probably, indeed, be to a consider- 
able extent taken in this position. 








LINCOLN’S INN. 


A PROJECT is on foot for presenting a memorial 
to the benchers to get an extension of Lincoln’s 
Inn. The plan is to acquire the site on the 
north, from Chancery-lane to Great Turnstile. 
Between the garden and the buildings to be 
erected there will be a wide row or walk. As 
the Turnstile is to be widened into a street, the 
difficulty which, it is understood, was raised 
some time ago, with regard to ancient lights, is 
set at rest. There will be a large gate at the 
western end of the newrow, and another at the 
eastern, in Chancery-lane, just opposite the 
frontage of Stone-buildings, which is now 
scarcely visible over a useless and ugly wall. 
An arched gateway, cut through No. 1, Stone- 
buildings, will render unnecessary the present 
gate in Chancery-lane, a little lower down. 








BUILDING PATENT RECORD.* 
APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


3,073. L. A. Groth, London. Manufacturing 
slabs, blocks, &c., in hydraulic mosaic marble. 
(Com. by S. Paul, Bilbao.) July 20, 1883. 

3,614. J. Heinemann, Hanover. Manufacture 
of artificial marble. (Com. by H. Rottie, 
Hanover.) July 23, 1883. 


3,634. B. J. B. Mills, London. Hygienic 
joint for doors, windows, &c. (Com. by J. 
Couturier, Lyons.) July 24, 1883. 

3,647. A. Mechan, Glasgow. Ventilator 
cowls, &c. July 25, 1883. 


3,648. F’. W. E. Braid, London. 
doors or shutters. July 25, 1883. 


Fire-resisting 


3,650. H. C. Webb, Worcester. Attaching 
door-knobs to their spindles. July 25, 1883. 
3,656. W. B. G. Bennett, Southampton. 


Automatic flushing apparatus. July 25, 1883. 
3,661. E. Jordan, Cardiff. Street gratings, 
&c. July 26, 1883. 


NOTICE TO PROCEED 


has been given by the following applicants on 
the dates named :— 


July 24, 1883. 


1,513. R. M. Ordish, London. 
March 22, 1883. 

1,569. A. Bailiff, Paris. Matter for incrusting 
metal to represent sculpture, &c. March 28, 
1883. 

2,693. J. A. Meguin, Liverpool. Graining or 
ornamentation of painted or coloured surfaces. 
May 30, 1883. 


Pavements. 


July 27, 1883. 


1,532. A. C. Boothby, Kirkcaldy. Automatic 
flushing apparatus. March 24, 1883. 
3,200. H. Burgin, Walthamstow. 

air from chimneys. June 27, 1883. 


Inducing 








WORTHING. 


Tue following tenders have been received at the 
Surveyor’s Office, Worthing :— 

For spikes, pile shoes, and other ironwork, for sea 
defence purposes. Messrs. Rownson & Drew, 225, Upper 
Thames-street. Accepted according to schedule, 


For re-roofing water tower :— 
W. W. Sandell, Worthing.................. £218 
S| Ree 
J. Blaker, Worthing 
Be CTI GTO iabintdistinndiiccacicseccdeces 
W. Stanbridge, Broadwater............... 
(Mr. Stanbridge’s tender was accepted.) 


For labour required in paving, kerbing, channelling, &c.;» 
of Victoria-road, Worthing :— 


— 

co 

“J 
onoocoo 
aQaoocoe 


oD « SOUMMON, WT OROMIIID: .«icccodccccccsescebciiece £73 9 O 
F. Churcher, Wortiame@ ......cccccseccescee 7217 4 
J. Ovett, Worthing (accepted)............ 67 15 3 


For 1,000 cube yards of flints (broken) :— 
J. Searle, Worthing......... 43. 6d. per cube yard. 
E. Potter, Salvington 4s. 6d. ; 

(No tender accepted). 


3? 








* Compiled by Hart & Co., Patent Agents, 186, Fleet- 


it (unless they pre- | street. 





ARTISANS’ GYMNASTIC HALLS. 


Sir,—Although I am not of the builder’s 
interesting craft, nor of the architect’s noble 
profession, I find it pleasant to recreate my 
mind by a perusal of your instructive pages,— 
from the long and learned papers down to the 
short notes of general intelligence. In this 
way I found food for thought in your issue for 
the 14th ult., when, in noticing [on p. 65] the 
new block of artisans’ dwellings (numbering 
nearly 1,000 rooms) to be erected in Soho, you 
pertinently remark :—“ Cannot the Company 
give their tenants some rooms a little larger 
than they have done?” This suggests another 
idea,—the adding to these extensive blocks of 
artisans’ dwellings a gymnastic hall, which 
could serve likewise as a thall for lectures, 
concerts, or any entertainment of an educa- 
tional character. Such an addition would be 
invaluable, and as our architects, when ‘“ put 
upon their mettle,” have not altogether lost 
their cunning in the matter of arrangement, 
doubtless, if put to it, they would find the 
way in future “ blocks” so to economise space 
as to insinuate a gymnastic hall without 
interfering with the desired number of “ Rooms 
to Let,’’ while the educational advance in the 
artisans’ dwellings system would be very 
marked. The practicability of the idea here sug- . 
gested, I venture to believe, would not appear 
overstrained upon a careful inspection of the 
gymnastic hall from whence I now write, 
which very beautiful gymnasium is not only 
abundantly furnished with every first-class 
gymnastic requirement for strength and work, 
but is so arranged that the gymnasium can, in @ 
few minutes, be completely cleared for lecture, 
concert, or any educational entertainment. By 
the same token, after any such entertain- 
ment, in a few minutes the hall could be 
made to re-assume its original purpose, that of 
a most elegant and completely-fitted working 
gymnasium. It is to be hoped that Sir Sidney 
Waterlow and those gentlemen acting with him, 
when next cortriving shelter for the artisan 
body, will see what can be done towards 
advancing the artisans, physically and mentally, 
“on the premises.” EpwIin Rorre. 

Herr Stempel’s Gymnasium, 

Albany Street. 








LONDON IMPROVEMENTS. 


Sir,—You remark in your article on ‘‘ Im- 
proving Edinburgh,” in the issue of 21st ult. 
|p. 76 |,—“ We think it is a decided mistake to 
improve ove side of a street only.’ Any one 
looking at the new (now somewhat old) Clerken- 
well-road, near the Holborn Town-hall, will most 
heartily agree with you. Though years have 
now passed since this important road was opened, 
in front of the brewery, where the public conve- 
nience if not safety is entirely disregarded, the 
old narrow pavement still exists, and only those 
who risk their clothes, if not their lives, dare, as 
very few do, to use it. This is a great scandal, 
surely, and raises the question whether our 
Metropolitan Board are too poor or too supine 
to cope with the evil, and give us a safe and 
decent footpath in this main road of a central 
part of the ‘‘ Great City.’’ 

One would also like to know what and when 
something real is to be done to St. Martin’s- 
lane ? INTERESTED. 








GILGWYN CHURCH, PEMBROKESHIRE. 


THE Bishop of St. David’s re-opened this little 
church on Tuesday, the 17th July, after a restora- 
tion which has practically amounted toa rebuilding, 
a small portion of the walls only being sound enough 
to retain. The simple parallelogram outline of the 
building, with its continuous roof, has not been 
changed ; but the chancel portion has been marked 
outside by an ornamental cresting, and inside by an 
arched boarded ceiling, the nave roof being open up. 
to the ridge, and plastered between the rafters, A 
new oak-framed porch has been placed on the south 
side, the entrance altered from the wall opposite ; 
and a new oak-framed bell-spirette, in harmony with 
the porch, has been placed at the westend. The 
slates are from a local quarry; the window and 
doorway stonework from the Forest of Dean ; the 
encaustic tiles from Webb’s Worcester Works ; and 
the wrought-iron work from Messrs. Brawn, of 
Birmingham. 

The accommodation has been raised from sixty- 
four to ninety-one,—the fittings being all new, of 
pitch-pine ; the old richly-carved square Norman 
font-bowl being mounted on a new base. 

The restoration has been principally due to the 
efforts of Mr. J. B. Bowen, of Liwyngwair, late 
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M.P. for the county of Pembroke, assisted by a 
grant from the Incorporated Church Building 
Society. 

The contractors were Messrs. Thomas, Joshua, & 
Griffiths, of Kilgerran; and the architect was 
Mr. E. H. Lingen Barker, of Hereford. 








ASPHALTE FLATS AND THE BUILDING 
ACT. 


Srr,—I was rather surprised to see in your last 
issue that a District Surveyor had taken proceedings 
against a builder for constructing flats covered with 
Claridge’s asphalte. About eleven years since | 
had a contention with the late Mr. H. Baker as to 
the necessity of a certain flat in his district being 
covered with incombustible materials, instead of zinc 
as specified, and the matter ended in my acceding 
to Mr. Baker’s request by covering the flat with 
asphalte. Since that time I have known several in- 
stances of the use of the asphalte in flats, and con- 
sider that no better material can be used. 


HENRY LOVEGROVE. 
No. 26, Budge-row, £.C. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Newbridge-on-Wye.—On the 12th ult. the 
new church which has been erected here at the 
cost of Mr. G. 8. Venables, Q.C., was conse- 
crated by the Bishop of St. David’s. The church 
has been erected from the designs and under 
the superintendence of Mr. Stephen W. Williams, 
architect and county surveyor, Rhayader, and 
is dedicated to All Saints. The plan is that of 
a Latin cross, the transepts forming respec- 
tively the vestry and organ-chamber, the east 
end being a semi-octagonal apse, and the tower 
is situated at the north-west angle of the nave. 
The nave is 51 ft. 9 in. long, by 24 ft. wide: 
the chancel is 32 ft. long by 20 ft. 6 in. wide. 
The style adopted is Early Decorated of the 
latter part of the thirteenth century, or what 
may be otherwise described as transitional 
between the Early English and Decorated 
periods. The principal entrance is through the 
tower, under a dceply-recessed and richly- 
moulded arch carried upon shafts with carved 
capitals. The inner doorway is also recessed 
with bold moulded jambs, the mouldings carried 
round the arch. The tower is built in three 
stages, the lower portion forming the porch as 
above described, the middle stage being the 
ringing-chamber, which is approached from the 
porch by a newel staircase in a semi-octagonal 
turret on the western side. The upper or belfry 
stage has eight deeply recessed and traceried 
openings. The cornice of the tower, which 
rests upon a corbel table, is enriched with 
carved pater, and from it springs a broach 
spire of Portland stone with moulded string- 
courses and spire lights, having engaged shafts 
with moulded bases and capitals. The total 
height of the spire from the ground line to 
the top of the vane is 104 ft. The nave 
and chancel roofs are covered with Ruabon 
red tiles. The walls of the church throughout 
are built of stone from a quarry near Tre- 
finon, Breconshire, situated upon the property of 
Mr. J. Williams-Vaughan. The quoins of the 
buttresses and the relieving arches over the 
windows are of stone from the Llanelwedd 
quarries, near Builth. The whole of the tracery 
of the windows and external dressed stone work 
is of Portland stone. The interior is lined 
throughout with Corsham Down stone, from 
Messrs. Pictor & Sons’ quarries, and in the nave 
there are bands of red Shelvock stone, from the 
Grinshill quarries in Shropshire; between the 
inner and outer wall there is a 3 in. cavity, the 
walls being bonded together by means of gal- 
vanised cast iron ties. The whole of the 
masonry has been executed in hydraulic lime, 
from Aberthaw, in South Wales. The nave is 
lighted by means of five two-light traceried 
windows, three on the south and two on the 
north side, and there is a large west window 
of three lights with a richly traceried head. 
The roof of the nave is of pitch pine, and is of 
the hammer-beam type, with moulded braces 
curved and brought down from the collar beams 
and tenoned into the hammer-beams. The 
collar-beams are moulded, and enriched with 
battlements. The hammer-beams rest upon 
carved corbels, and spring from shafts of red 
Mansfield stone, with carved capitals and cor- 
bels of Beer stone. The pulpit is of Beer 
stone, forming five sides of an octagon, and 
springing from an octagonal moulded base ; each 
face of the pulpit has a figure carved in high 
relief, standing under a trefoiled arch carried 
upon shafts of polished Devon marble with 





carved capitals, the spandrels above the arches 
being also carved. The figures are St. Llyre, 
St. Paul, St. John-the-Baptist, St. Peter, and 
St. Avan, the first and last named being the 
patron saints of the two adjoining parishes of 
Llanyre and Llanafan Fawr. The chancel win- 
dows are filled with stained glass, by Kempe, of 
London, and so also is the south-west window of 
the nave. The remainder of the windows are 
glazed in cathedral glass, in several tints, by 
Powell Bros., of Leeds, who also supplied a small 
stained glass window in the organ-chamber. 
The font is carved in Beer stone, with red 
marble shafts. The cover of the font is of 
wrought iron, by Jones & Willis, of London. 
The floors under the seats throughout have been 
laid with Warham’s patent wood-block flooring, 
and the tile pavements are from Mr. Godwin’s 
works at Withington, near Hereford. The seats 
of the nave are of pitch pine, and the choir- 
stalls of oak, panelled and moulded with open 
traceried fronts. The ends of the choir-stalls 
have been filled in with very handsome panels, 
which have been carved by Mrs. Lister Venables, 
of Llysdinam. The lectern was carved at 
Munich. It represents an eagle with outspread 
wings standing upon a globe which rests upon 
the carved capital of a rich banded and carved 
shaft, springing from a moulded circular base 
with claw feet. The heating apparatus was 
supplied by Mr. Porrit. The contractors were 
Messrs. W. Bowers & Co., of Hereford, and the 
work was under the management of Mr. Mans- 
field, the junior partner of the firm. Mr. Alfred 
Meredith was the foreman of the works. The 
font and pulpit: were supplied by Mr. Clarke, of 
Hereford, who also executed the whole of the 
carving. The cost of the building, including the 
special gifts, was, we believe, about 4,000/. 
Brighton.—On the 13th ult. the new Church 
of St. Matthew, Kemp Town, Brighton, was 
opened for service. The church was begun in 
July, 1881, and is situated in Sutherland-road. 
When completed, in accordance with the designs 
of the architect, Mr. John Norton, of Old Bond- 
street, London, it will be an imposing structure, 
giving seating-room to 1,200 persons. At 
present, however, it will only seat 1,000. The 
contract, which was accepted by Mr. J. T. 
Chappell, of London and Brighton, was for 
10,000/., but several matters have to be left in 
abeyance. The work to be temporarily left 
unfinished will be the upper part of the tower 
and spire, the gallery at the west end, a 
children’s gallery at the eastern part of the 
chancel, the reredos, and the carving of the 
capitals of the columns in the nave. The 
height from the ground to the top of the spire 
will be 170 ft., but at present the tower is only 
73 ft. high, the roof ridge being 83 ft. The 
walls are massively built of concrete, faced ex- 
ternally with ‘“‘snapped”’ flints, with deep 
courses of red moulded bricks under the lean- 
to eaves of the side aisles and main roof, and 
stone dressings; the roof being of slates with 
ornamental ridge tiles. The building is carried 
upon arches, and the basement will form a 
playground for the children who will attend the 
school intended to be erected to the north-east 
of the church. The main entrances are by the 
west porch and tower; the porch being entered 
beneath what will be an elaborately-carved 
arcade, surmounted by a large window of five 
lancet-shaped lights and a wheel-shaped window 
at the top, both framed with stone, in keeping 
with those in the aisles and clearstory. Allthe 
windows are glazed in patterns with cathedral 
glass. The walls internally are faced with tuck- 
pointed red bricks. The arches of the nave 
are of moulded red bricks, supported on columns 
of Doulting stone. There are seven arches on 
each side of the nave and chancel. The columns 
supporting the arches are round, but relieved 
by an ornamental band midway between the 
plinth and capital of each. The nave is 70 ft. 
long by 36 ft. wide; and the chancel (the roof 
of which is panelled with stained wood) is 36 ft. 
wide by 30 ft. in depth; the side aisles being 
10 ft. wide. On the north side of the chancel 
will, as previously explained, be erected a 
children’s gallery, which will be entered direct 
from the proposed schools by a light bridge; 
avoiding the necessity of the children passing 
through the church. The pulpit, which is the 
gift of the congregation of St. George’s Chapel, 
is carved in stone by Messrs. B. & W. Bennett, 
monumental masons and sculptors, of the 
Lewes-road, Brighton. The base is arcaded, 
and the body ornamented with Venetian mosaic 
panels, the designs being of a floral character, 
in red and green upon a gold ground, the work 





of Mr. Davison, of London. The passages 
between the seats, which are stained ping 
benches on a wooden floor, are paved with red 
buff, brown, and black mathematical tiles, and 
the church will be lighted with bracket gaselierg, 
supplied by Messrs. Hart, of London, ang 
warmed, when necessary, by Grundy’s heating 
apparatus. During a heavy thunderstorm 
which passed over Brighton on Sunday, the 
15th, the church was struck by lightning, con. 
siderable damage being done. The lightning 
struck the cross on the east side over the 
chancel, taking it completely off and carrying 
with it a portion of the coping. 











Hooks. 


Familiar Lessons on Food and Nutrition, 
By Tuomas Twinina. London : David Bogue, 


Tuis is the first section of a comprehensive 
hand-book to the Parkes Museum of Hygiene, 
and deals with the organic and inorganic com- 
ponents of food; of the physical properties of 
water, and its relation to food ; of wholesome and 
unwholesome food, its comparative digestibility, 
and modern expedients for preserving animal 
food from decay, &c. A second part is promised, 
which shall, by the aid of the knowledge which 
the first conveys, conduct the inquirer through 
the museum, and render all its exhibits in- 
telligible and instructive; and a third part, 
which shall summarise the two former, and 
bring into a practical shape the whole science 
of dietaries, or Dietetics. — 

It seems strange that, at this stage of the 
world’s history, it should be taught such 
elementary truths as the necessity of personal 
cleanliness, and the selection of simple and 
nutritious foods. But the need arises from the 
very completeness of that artificial life which 
goes by the name of civilisation. The instinct 
of the savage directs him to the most suitable 
of the simple foods within its reach; but it 
requires the wisdom of a philosopher to select 
from amongst the numberless viands at his com- 
mand those whichare best suited to his well-being. 
“Fads” of all sorts obtain a hearing, and are 
successful in proportion to the plausibility with 
which they are advocated; and there is no 
surer way to counteract’ many mischievous 
fallacies on the subject of food than the dis- 
semination of sound teaching, such as may be 
found in this little book. Jt is certain to meet 
with a wide success. 


{ 





Old Furmture. London: Wyman & Sons. 


A COLLECTION of plates issued as supplements 
to the Furniture Gazette, and dedicated to 
the subscribers to that periodical. The 
examples are well drawl and engraved, and 
will prove useful to cabinet- makers and 
upholsterers generally. Some of the designs 
are so good that we are disappointed at not 
learning more of their history. ‘‘ Carved buffet, 
sixteenth century,” leaves usa little in the dark 
as to whether it is only in the manner of that 
time, or a veritable example of old work. In 
some cases the particulars are given, and the fact 
only serves to throw a little (perhaps unjust) 
suspicion upon the others. The value of the 
plates is increased by the addition of larger 
details of the quaint sixteenth and seventeenth 
century mouldings ; many of the examples are 
all that furniture should be,—plain, homely, 
comfortable, strong, and elegant, and the 
“trade”? could not do better than take these 
as models for their modern work. The now 
fashionable Sheraton and Chippendale styles 
are not overlooked, and the whole subject 1s 
treated in a catholic spirit. It is a hopeful 
sign of the times that go trustworthy a guide 
to good and artistic work is brought within the 
reach of all who have need of such. 





Electric Lighting. By Urqusart. Edited by 
E.C.Wess. London: Crosby Lockwood & Co. 


Tus book is issued under date the Ist January, 
1883, and professes to be a complete record of 
the history of electric lighting. The author 
has had the assistance of Messrs. Siemens 
Bros., the Edison Company, and others, 12 the 
compilation and revision'of the work, and the 
whole has been carefully edited by Mr. Webb. 
The illustrations are numerous, and clearly 
drawn, and the subject is presented 1 @ 
studiously simple and non-technical form. 
The lighting of buildings has a chapter devoted 
to it, and the cost of the various systems 18 
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Zone into in detail, and a preference is ex- 
Pressed for the incandescent lamps, such as are 
‘, use at the Savoy Theatre and elsewhere, 
over the arc light, for ordinary domestic 
purposes. Statistics as to the lighting of the 
Thames Embankment close a clearly-written 


and valuable treatise. 





Saw-Mills. By M. Powis Bate, M.I.C.E. 
London: Crosby Lockwood & Co. 


Tae object of the writer is to place at the 
service of the public the result of a long 
experience in the economical conversion of 
timber. He is favourably known by a former 
work on “ Wood-working Machinery,” of which 
we were able to speak approvingly. This is a 
companion volume, in which the administration 
of a large sawing establishment is discussed, 
and the subject examined from a financial 
standpoint. Hence the size, shape, order, and 
disposition of saw-mills, and the like, are gone 
into in detail, and the course of the timber is 
traced from its reception to its delivery in its 
converted state. The author rightly insists 
upon the importance of small savings of time 
and labour, and upon the important bearing 
they have upon the output in relation to the 
working expenses. Plans for various sized 
gaw-inills, and their accessories, are given in 
iJlustration of his advice, varied and adapted to 
the varying nature of the work to be carried 
on. Tramways and travellers are utilised 
freely, and the greatest care is taken to provide 
for reducing the bulk of the timber directly it 
is delivered on the premises, either by land or 
water carriage, as the case may be. Copious 
instructions are given for the suitable arrange- 
ment of shafting, and its subsidiary gearings, 
and, indeed, no point of importance is left un- 
touched. From the high speed necessary for 
the performance of this kind of work, the 
machinery is exceptionally dangerous to the 
workmen and others, and ample precautions 
are suggested for minimising or removing these 
dangers. The need of such a book as this is well 
brought out by the fact that the author lately 
saw several machines in a mill cutting mouldings 
from rectangular pieces of wood, and therefore 
wasting nearly 50 per cent. of both material 
and labour: they should, of course, have been 
reduced to a triangular section by suitable 
saws. Such a thing could not have occurred 
in America, where every possible nicety in such 
matters is observed. That the author has 
brought his work to the present date is shown 
by the apparatus for stopping engines by 
electricity, which he describes and illustrates. 
Although, on the whole, water-power is at the 
present time the most economical agent, a 
great future is predicted for electricity in this 
‘connexion,—and the writer suggests once again 
what may soon ‘become a fact of modern 
life, viz., the provision in great towns of a 
central electrical depédt, whence power can be 
laid on at will, for any desirable purpose, just, 
indeed, as gas is let out now for lighting. The 
important question of foundations for machinery, 
and the means by which its vibration may be 
counteracted or reduced, forms an interesting 
chapter, and the importance of care and know- 
ledge in this part of the construction of mills 
18 amply shown. Any reasonable cost in 
ensuring the rigidity of the foundations is held 
to be well spent. The work contains chapters 
on the selection and preservation of timber, a 
table of different woods and their uses, and is 
closed by a useful glossary of the timber and 
8aw-mill trade technical terms. We could not 
desire a more complete or practical treatise. 


Newfoundland. By J. Harton and Rev. M. 
Harvey. London: Chapman & Hall. 


Tals book isthe result of a somewhat unusual 
experiment in historical and descriptive writing, 
inasmuch as it is the joint work of two authors, 
the one a resident in N ewfoundland, who has 
Provided the bulk of the materials, and the 
other the well-known author of “ Journalistic 
London,” who has supplemented the material 
80 supplied by independent researches at the 
British Museum and elsewhere, and has worked 
the whole up into a presentable shape. 

This system may have its advantages, the 
Substantial accuracy of the narrative is guaran- 
teed, and it is presented to us in effective 
literary form,—but the system has also its dis- 
advantages. The facts are apt to suffer a little 
in translation, and descriptions of scenery at 
Second-hand have an artificial ring. There is 
too much of the conventional about it to be 
quite satisfactory, of “grim rocks frowning upon 








angry billows,”’ &c., and too little genuine local | 
colouring. 

The subject is treated methodically and con- 
viently arranged in sections. 1. The history of 
the colony. 2. Its physical geography and topo- 
graphy. 3. The all-important subject of the 
fisheries. 4. Its agricultural resources. 5. 
Its mineral resources. 6. Population, govern- 
ment, &c. 

The historical section will probably be found 
to be the most generally interesting, and is, 
indeed, full of incident. The mariner who dis- 
covered and secured for England “a claim to 
the whole coast of America, from the burning 
sands of Florida to the ice-bound shores of 
Hudson’s Bay ” was permitted to prosecute his 
investigation at “his own proper costs and 
charges,” and on the success of his enterprise 
was rewarded by his Sovereign with the sum of 
10/.! It is true that 101. was equivalent to 401. 
of our money,—but surely even that was “little 
enough for a continent.” 

Sir Humphrey Gilbert, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
and other great names are connected with the 
fortunes of Newfoundland, —and the names 
borne by the divisions of the island are sugges- 
tive of England. In explaining, however, how 
“ Avalon”’ came to be allotted to the portion of 
the island conceded to Lord Baltimore, the 
author surely gets his facts a little mixed. He 
says, “Joseph of Arimathea arrived at Avalon 
(afterwards Glastonbury) in Somersetshire and 
there founded a church on the site of which the 
great abbey of St. Albans was subsequently 
erected. Here stood the ancient Roman town 
of Verulam”! Mr. Hatton may see reason to 
modify this astounding sentence in a second 
edition. 

Notwithstanding the somewhat lofty strain 
adopted by the author, the scenery does not 
appear to be very remarkable for grandeur or 
beauty, although there are atmospheric phe- 
nomena of extreme loveliness; the “silver 
thaw ” which clothes the trees with glittering 
jewels, and in the sunshine is like a glimpse of 
fairyland (or the Drury-lane pantomime), and 
the Aurora Borealis, the splendour of which 
cannot be exaggerated. The aborigines have 
quite disappeared before the march of the white 
man. They would appear to have been very 
low in the human scale, having no idea of 
religion,—their language even being destitute 
of any word to express the almost universal 
notion of a deity. For ages Newfoundland 
was hardly,-—nay, cruelly,—used ; but now it is 
on the high road to the position it deserves 
amongst the English colonies. Railways are in 
working, or in course of construction, mineral 
wealth of all sorts only awaits the advent of 
the capitalist for its profitable winning. The 
country is “‘ endowed by nature with possibilities 
of great agricultural wealth, and has fertile 
belts second to none in the new world,” and to 
the sportsman the inducements are or should be 
irresistible. The cathedral at St. John’s is one 
of Sir Gilbert Scott’s best known works, and 
the Roman Catholic Cathedral is equal to it in 
importance, though different in style: with 
these exceptions, architecture is,—as one might 
have supposed,—almost as scarce as the famous 
Norway snakes. The principal town is supplied 
with abundant water of absolute purity. These 
are signs of a healthy public life, and we may 
confidently predict for this ill-used colonv a 
speedy development and a brilliant future. The 
first newspaper was founded in 1805. It still 
holds its ground, although it has numerous 
rivals; St. John’s alone having two daily 
papers and six others, and similar enterprise is 
shown by neighbouring towns. 

The book is illustrated by some indifferent 
cuts, and a few portraits of Sebastian Cabot, 
and his companions and successors. They do 
not much help the reader to a knowledge of the 
country, and would be well exchanged for a 
good map, of which the book is unfortunately 
destitute. 





Annals of Almondbury. By Canon HvuLsert. 
London: Longmans. 


THE parish of Almondbury is situated in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, the romantic scenery 
of which has been destroyed by the exigencies 
of manufacturing industry, its valleys being 
“filled with factories and smoke wreaths.” 
The present church dates from 1522, and is as 
uninteresting a subject for the historian as one 
could wish. The author appears, nevertheless, 
to have an unbounded affection and admiration 
for it and all its belongings. It was restored, 


he fondly writes, to “its original grandeur ”’ in | 





recent years, when tke builder unfortunately 
“lost” the “sanctus bell,’’ and there is some- 
thing quite touching in the way the author 
refers to the “lofty tower,” 70 ft. 8 inches high! 

The vicarage, built in 1844, is as devoid of 
architectural interest as the church, and, with 
the exception of one or two old halls of the 
latter part of the sixteenth and early years of 
the seventeenth century, the parish has nothing 
very much of interest to show astranger. The 
half-timbered portion of Fenay Hall is pic- 
turesque, and the detail good. The writer of 
the book has, by the aid of very minute desérip- 
tions of unimportant matters, and of copious 
catalogues of tombs and monuments, and their 
inscriptions, &c., and other small-beer chronicles, 
filled 600 octavo pages, and made a book of 
goodly bulk. It can, however, only pretend to 
a local interest. Of the drawings with which 
it abounds, we had rather say nothing. The 
subjects were sometimes trying ones to the 
artists, no doubt. The preface expresses obliga- 
tions to a whole crowd of contributors both by 
pen and pencil, and there is over all clear evi- 
dence of the work having been a labour of love. 
The author believes that the result will be 
“ creditable to the locality to which it relates,” 
and so in a sense it will. For the rest, the 
portrait of the Canon, which faces the title- 
page, is brimming over with a serene self-satis- 
faction which we would not for the world say 
one word to disturb. 





VARIORUM. 


Howitr’s “Visits to Remarkable Places” 
(Longmans, London), has been published as an 
abridgment of the well-known larger work, 
published some forty years ago. No attempt 
has been made to bring it down to date. It is 
a reproduction of the account of scenes and the 
impressions they made upon the author, visited 
long years ago. Many of the places,—Stony- 
hurst College, to wit,—have been altered out of 
all recognition, and many others are greatly 
changed. The book has, nevertheless, a certain 
interest, for many of the scenes described have 
not been materially altered. Of the literary 
merits of these essays favourable judgment has 
been pronounced long ago by competent autho- 
rities, and confirmed by a sustained popularity 
of nearly half a century. 








Miscellanen, 


Royal Archeological Institute. — On 
Tuesday the summer congress of the Royal 
Archeological Institute was opened at Lewes, 
under the presidency of Lord Chichester. The 
members were publicly received by the Mayor 
and Corporation, who presented them with an 
address, welcoming them on their first visit to 
that ancient borough, in the neighbourhood of 
which they would find much to interest and in- 
struct them, and much from which they would 
be able to instruct others. The Mayor, in his 
speech, expressed the regret that was felt at 
Lewes at the loss of the former president of 
the Institute, Lord Talbot de Malahide. Lord 
Chichester then read his presidential address, 
dwelling on the great uses of archwology as 
the handmaid of history, and recapitulating 
many of the places of interest which the 
Institute was to visit. The company, under the 
guidance of Mr. Clark and the Rev. Mr. 
Stephens, afterwards proceeded to reconnoitre 
the castle, the battlefield of Lewes, and the 
Priory, and afterwards perambulated the walls 
of the town. Mr. Stephens read a paper on 
the battle of Lewes. In the evening Mr. Free- 
man opened the historical section with an 
address. The day was very fine, and the 
members of the Sussex Archeological Society 
mustered in large numbers to meet their 
brethren from London. 

Peel-Grove Burial-Ground.—In the House 
of Commons, on Monday evening, SirJ. M’Garel 
Hogg, in reply to Mr. F. Buxton, assured the 
Hon. gentleman that there was no intention 
whatever to allow a road to be constructed 
through the Peel-grove Burial-ground, Bethnal- 
green. An application was recently made to 
the Metropolitan Board of Works for approval 
of a plan of such a road, but the Board was of 
opinion that the appropriation for building pur- 
poses of a burial-ground, where human remains 
were interred in large numbers, should be 
opposed by every possible means, and the appli- 
cation was accordingly refused. 
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Re S. Moass & Son, Exeter, General 
Contractors.—A meeting of the creditors of 
Mr. John Moass, trading under the style of S. 
Moass & Sons, general contractors, Exeter, and 
also joint contractor with Thomas Redway, of 
Exmouth, Devon, contractor for the erection of 
a mansion and buildings at Rousdon, Devon, was 
held on Wednesday at the Grand Hotel, Bristol. 
Mr. Mann, London, was voted to the chair. The 
creditors were represented by Mr. IK. T. Collins, 
of the Bristol Merchants’ Association, and the 
Receiver, Mr. R. Southcott, Exeter. The state- 
ment of accounts filed in reference to the joint 
estate showed liabilities to unsecured creditors 
amounting to 6131. 19s. 3d.; to creditors fully 
secured, 6,424/. 2s. lld.; estimated value of 
securities, 15,000/.; surplus to be-carried to 
contra, 8,575l.; creditors for wages, 25/. On 
the other side, the actual assets showed a 
surplus over creditors fully secured of 
8,5751. 17s. 1d., which, after paying the creditors 
in full, would leave a surplus of 7,9361. 17s. 10d., 
a moiety of which was carried to the separate 
estate of John Moass. The separate state- 
ment showed liabilities to creditors un- 
secured, 2,977/. 1ls.; creditors fully secured, 
5,5631. 2s. 4d. Estimated value of securities, 
6,4681. 8s.1ld.: surplus, 9051. 6s.7d. Creditors 
for preferential claims amounted to 401. 7s. 2d. 
Among the assets were—stock-in-trade, utensils, 
&e., 3281. 5s. 5d.; book debts, 4991. 16s. 10d., 
estimated to produce 3001. ; furniture, 61/. 12s. 6d.; 
surplus over securities in the hands of the 
creditors, 9051. 6s. 7d. The debtor attributed 
his position to the difficulties which had arisen 
in regard to the contract with Sir Henry Peek, 
bart., M.P., in the erection of the mansion and 
buildings at Rousdon, and in consequence of 


which he was unable to make any offer. It was 
resolved to liquidate the estate. 
Improvements by the Metropolitan 


Board of Works.—The Metropolitan Board of 
Works, sitting in camerdé on Tuesday, arrived at 
important resolutions in regard to the powers 
they will seek from Parliament in the next 
session. It has been unanimously determined 
to ask the sanction of the House of Commons 
for the construction of a low level bridge across 
the Thames immediately eastward of the Tower; 
and Sir Joseph Bazalgette, the Board’s engi- 
neer, has been instructed to prepare designs for 
this in substitution for the plans for a high level 
bridge which he submitted some months ago. 
It has been resolved also to seek powers to con- 
struct two great tunnels under the river, easily 
accessible for all kinds of traffic. The points 
selected for the construction of these important 
works are Shadwell and Blackwall, and the 
designs for them are already completed by Sir 
Joseph Bazalgette. As regards the streets 
improvements, the widening of Parliament- 
street is a work which the Metropolitan Board 
of Works express their readiness to undertake on 
the lines laid down by Mr. Shaw-Lefevre. What 
these lines are we mention elsewhere. The 
question of the improvement of the means of 
access to the new Law Courts stands over for 
further consideration. Of the eight or nine 
millions sterling estimated to be required for 
these great undertakings, the Metropolitan 
Board ask for powers to raise about one-half by 
an extension of the period of the coal and wine 
dues. 

New Italian Houses of Parliament.— 
We learn from the Deutsche Bauzeitung that 
there will soon be a competition for new 
Italian Houses of Parliamentat Rome. A com- 
mittee has been appointed, with instructions to 
select a suitable site, and, at the same time, to 
make arrangements for the competition. The 
committee had to report last month, and plans 
are to be sent in by November next. Thecom- 
mittee includes two members of the upper and 
two of the lower chamber, and two persons 
appointed by the Ministry of Public Works, as 
well as the Syndic of Rome and the President 
of the St. Luca Academy, the chairman being 
the Prime Minister. The most likely sites for 
the buildings are the Convento dei Capuccini, 
in the Piazza Barberini, and the Villa Ludovici. 

Proposed New Street Openings in the 
City.—Certain new openings for the purpose 
of affording a better and more direct means of 
communication between the important business 
centres of Austin Friars, Great Winchester-street, 
Throgmorton-avenue, Telegraph-street, Copt- 
hall and Warnford courts, Tokenhouse-yard, 
&c., are projected. A memorial to the land- 
owners for co-operation in the matter lies for 
signature at the office of Messrs. Steer, Law- 
ford, & Co., 3, Drapers’-gardens. 





The Choice of a Sword.—The deputation 
from the subscription committee, consisting of 
Bailie Wilson and Mr. Wm. Auld, waited upon 
Sir Archibald Alison at his residence, Woodville, 
Colinton, near Edinburgh, for the purpose of 
obtaining his assistance in selecting the most 
appropriate of the designs for the sword in the 
public competition, the committee being unable 
to decide upon the best amongst so many 
meritorious drawings. The designs, fifteen in 
nuinber, and all claymores, had been previously 
forwarded to Woodville. After a careful study 
of the collection, the design marked “ E 943,” 
submitted by Messrs. George Edward & Sons, of 
London and Glasgow, was chosen. 

Britannia Theatre.—The requirements of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works as to exits, 
fireproof floors, ample staircases, &c., have been 
carried out at the Britannia Theatre, Hoxton, 
under the directions of the owner’s surveyor, 
Mr. H. Lovegrove, of 26, Budge-row. The iron- 
work and fireproof floors, &., have been 
executed by Mr. A. D. Dawnay, and the 
general builder’s work by Mr. R. Conder, of 
Hawthorn-street, N. 

Mr. James Newton, late of the Market 
Tavern, York-road, King’s-cross, now of Hert- 
ford House, Queen’s-road, Finsbury Park, has 
purchased the site of the Winchester Hall 
Hotel, at the corner of Northwood-road, Arch- 
way-road, Highgate,!and has let the contract 
to Mr. Sutton, builder, Canning-town, Essex, 
for the sum of 6,8341. 

An Old Devonshire Mason.—The Western 
Morning News for the 3lst ult. records the 
death of Joseph Train, a mason, of French- 
street, Teignmouth. He was the oldest in- 
habitant of that pleasant Devonshire watering- 
place, and would have been 100 years of age 
next October. He was born in the neighbouring 
village of Chudleigh. 

The Parcels Post Service. — Messrs. 
Clark, Bunnett, & Co., Limited, have been 
instructed by H.M. Office of Works to erect iron 
buildings for the new Parcels Post Office service 
at Lewes, Maidstone, and Tunbridge Wells ; also 
_ of their patent lifts at the Station, Ashford, 

ent. 








TENDERS. 


For additions, &c., to the Royal Academy. Mr. R. 
Norman Shaw, R.A., architect. Quantities by Messrs, 
Franklin & Andrews :— 


CS OE TE £24,543 0 O 
SIE HEINE \s5 ceusntinedesébsbeheonies 23,576 0 O 
Ea pedenese 23,498 0 0 
Dove Bros. ........ccccee inienetidisanaiinaeie 23,365 0 O 
li a oid aa 22,952 0 O 
ESET Rem 22,745 0 O 
Holland & Hannen..,..................00 22,658 0 0 
I iain aaa eile 22,103 0 O 
SED Sacecsnnsttenseinsceedcasionniesads 1,945 0 0 

Se wetsdeddcnbounceebddsetensccnssocessetbin’ 20,183 0 0 





For the erection of artisans’ dwellings and rebuilding 
Three Compasses public-house, Rotherhithe-street, S.E., 
for the Rev. Thomas Sedger. Mr. George Sedger, archi- 
tect. Quantities by Mr. George Mattress :— 








Es TP UR GID ‘ciccecccoccescceceecs £2,680 0 0 
EEO AT ; 0 0 
ia aii ecen till 2,552 0 0O 
MR Rae 2,497 0 0 
BammN Bs WG ccccccccccccccescscecece 2,448 0 0 
Se, 2,370 0 O 
i (| “=r sooseee 2,300 0 O 
Everard ....c006 ; eiieeidiidideiciatiienndin 2,194 0 0 





For two-stall stable and loose-box, harness-room and loft 
over, covered yard, with coachman’s living-rooms over, 
coach-house with billiard-room over, for Mrs. Young, of 
Coombe Ararat, New Malden, Surrey. Mr. Thomas Lock- 
woed Heward, architect, 7, John-street, Bedford-row. 
Quantities supplied :— 

_ H. Thorn, Malden 

eS 467 0 0O 
Le Gassick & Co., Balham 





For the erection of the Miller Memorial Hospital, 
Greenwich-road, Messrs. Young Hall, architects. 
ae by Mr. Morgan H. Young :— 

ove 


Sly ectasaeenasounemeneaconiantenet os... £4,375 0 0 
Hall, Beddall, & Co. ..cccccccccsccececees 4,284 0 0 
fF {dl [eee . 4,099 0 0 
ES CELTS AA RAE 4,084 0 0 
SRNR Reliant ca 4,074 0 O 
i a n 3,970 0 0 
RES aches eo EP SR en 3,860 0 0 
H. L. Holloway (accepted) ............ 3,760 0 0 





For rebuilding shop and warehouse on the Plain, Har- 
wich, for Mr. J. Self. Messrs. Whitmore & Reeves, 
architects, 14, Devonshire-square :— 


NS ET £593 0 O 
Saunders & Son, Dedham.................. 460 0 0 
J. H. Butcher, Harwich .................. 450 0 0 
8. T. Newton, Harwich (accepted) ... 445 0 0 





For alterations, repairs, and painting at the School for 
the Sons of Missionaries, Blackheath. Mr. J, E. Saunders, 
architect :— 

I siiiasinsiniieariatcaneneinaanvenesitalil £310 0 0 
Staines & Son ......... pooovenseosvoecccocosans 298 0 0 








Se 


For new sewer, High-street and Holloway-hill, High. 
gate. Mr. T. De Courcey Meade, engineer : -- 


Dixon, Highgate-road ................0000. £1,272 19 6} 
Dunmore, Crouch End ..............000. 1,396 16 0 
UMNO, MAOUIIOY a ncin ndcscscvcstesssssesne 925 0 0 
F. A. Jackson & Son, Finsbury Park* 699 0 9 
McKenzie, Williams, & Co., South 

Place, Finsbury (accepted) ......... 682 0 0! 


* Withdrawn. 





For rebuilding the Bull and Last public-house, High. 
gate-road, forthe Lion Brewery Company. Mr. Frangeig 
Edwards, architect :— 


SS Paes eee Nie cae £2,550 0 0 
Ashby & Horner ...... Poe, SSR EDs et 2,538 0 0 
SP MEE GID GIN wncibe sovecccceveonesenencs 2,475 0 0 
Mark Patrick, & Co. ............... “site 2,460 0 0 
ES PR een 2,497 0 0 
Langmead & Way  ....cccccsccccescecceces 2,348 0 0 





For the erection of villas at Dencross, near Edenbridge 
Kent. Mr. 8. W. Haughtbn, architect, East Grinstead .— 





Contract No. 1.—For one villa, &c. 
J. Waters, Forest Row ..............0s0 £1,452 11 0 
J.&¥. Penn, Pembury.................. 1,050 0 0 
Head & Wallis, Lingfield ............... 1,017 0 0 
Taylor & Son, Forest Row............... 1,030 0 0 
Sales Bros., Edenbridge..............000 995 7 6 
W. Pledge, East Grinstead ............ 827 0 0 
A, Foster, East Grinstead............... 810 0 0 
Goodwin Bros., Edenbridge* ......... 810 0 0 
* Accepted. 

Contract No. 2.—For two Villas, &e. 
ET Diisracsdinusicknaildhganaibidiceetsl £2,836 11 0 
SON IE OE ETD PER 2,074 0 0 
III «dh dinsaenuunidunsiciiinniaulvees 2,005 0 0 
sitions stein dibasuiiiaiestinieies 1,965 10 0 
SESE SIO AES SOO 1,899 14 9 
IE BOIS «cnt asin cvdtncesndsdcacidvcnces 1,680 0 0 
ED retin nin ukisesunensenasibee 1,557 0 0 
TE og BED stchcdnenctsisecpaitinnsncennansierts 1,531 17 0 





For alterations to business premises, London-road, 
East Grinstead. Mr. 8. W. Haughton, architect, East 


Grinstead :— 
Fg MT Is GID cccnctisesecscesencceses £325 0 0 
Eee 291 0 0 
Bs TMRGT GRO hacen siiscccssnecécesesec 287 0 0 





For construction of new road, laying in drains, &c., at 
East Grinstead. Mr. 8. W. Haughton, surveyor, East 
Grinstead :— 

W. Pledge, East Grinstead (accepted) £225 0 0 





For private street improvements in the township of 
Urmston. Contract No.:14, consisting of the sewering, 
&e., of Queen’s-road, Windermere-road, Manor-avenue, 
and Back Church-road (South), for the Barton-upon- 
Irwell Sanitary Authority. Quantities supplied by the 
engineer, Mr. John Price :— 


8S. Holt, Miles Platting ..................... £844 1 5 
Williams & Whittaker, Hixton ......... 804 3 5 
ae 786 4 6 
8S. Cowburn, Hindley....................068 722 0 0 
Snape & Sons, Eccles..................ss006 670 10 6 
T. Willan, Chorlton-upon-Medlock ... 65410 8 
eee 613 16 11 
KE. Bird, Chorlton-cum-Hardy............ 595 0 0 
W.H. Worthington, Rusholme ......... 590 15 5 
le Ne MOO nese sac cckciicnescncenggiess 579 10 10 
G. Unsworth, Moss Side*.................. 555 5 0 


* Accepted conditionally. 





For private street improvement in the township of 
Hixton. Contract No. 15, consisting of the sewering, &c., 
of Princess-road, for the Barton-upon-Irwell Sanitary 
Authority. Quantities supplied by the engineer, Mr. 
John Price :— 


S. Holt, Miles Platting ..................00 £473 19 8 
Williams & Whittaker, Hixton ......... 428 13 2 
©. Cowmeem, TIMGIOF.........000....c0s00se0e 416 0 0 
G. Unsworth, Moss Side .................. 396 6 0 
Snape & Sons, Eccles ............00..cs0000 395 5 6 
re 367 18 4 
eo OS “ee 361 0 3 
he, PE CED achscareserosesesssnecctocs 338 11 0 
E. Bird, Chorlton-cum-Hardy...........- 338 0 0 
T. Wallace, Chorlton-upon-Medlock ... 335 16 8 
W.H. Worthington, Rusholme* ...... 323 17 9 


* Accepted. 





For the erection of five shops in Uxbridge-road, 
Shepherd’s Bush, for Mr. Miles Gawthorp. Mr. RB. 
Tomlinson, architect, Gunnersbury Station, London. 


uantities supplied :— 

. : a SN, SS RADA £5,859 0 0 
BOTTI cocccccccctees RS OTE 5,260 0 0 
J Dore 600000000 0000005 00060006000006000060000 5,144 0 0 
I itn 4,970 0 0 
J. Boarder ............ LES 4,749 0 0 
Howell & Sons ....... (i 4.250 0 0 
G. Lyford (accepted) .......00....seseeees 3,850 0 0 





For the rebuilding of No. 24, Albert Embankment, fot 
Mr. T, 8. Price. Messrs. Lander & Bedells, architect 
and surveyors :— 


Fish, Prestige, & Co, ...........ss0ec00es £2,062 0 0 
REO BGG. onccissepeecccccscccneseesees 2,050 0 0 
Prey PEEL 1,995 0 0 
EER OO 1,920 0 0 

Ee aaa I eG Red IE» Eeeyeee PR Pe 1,898 0 0 
TWOPMGM...0...00000000: pilip thie cate a aatals 1,897 0 0 
Shepherd ............ EEE ae 1,895 0 0 
DIET... 05, cenechesbonsdeaneobatees 1,893 0 0 
ID ssa Ss Michancebosbocsoubencate 1,878 0 0 
Goad iueetebadebencs ences setabessnssoonacesenneeee 1,859 0 0 
SII cccssnnistnsinanstertaveertee 1,857 0 0 
PIER, <cevneoc ecco PRE SE 1,855 0 0 





For additions and alterations to ‘‘ Park View,” Tharlew 
Park-road, West Dulwich, for Mr. A. C. Rich. Messrs. 
Habershon & Fawckner, architects :— 


Leafe Powe CLIC IIe eee) eee £852 0 0 
Hoo a eiiniadiinan aimed h cnecsdncvedressdet semepnet 762 0 0 
W. Groom (accepted) ........cssecneeeeees 743 0 0 
a ST Lo ee ee ee ee 697 0 0 


i 
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School Board for London, Mr, E. R 


For alterations 
Broad-street, 
Tyler, architect. 


for Mr. F. Statham Hobson. 


Ashby Bros, ........:sssceseesessereeeeeeenns £3,554 
BR, Conder .......ccccccccececssesscessescceces 3,523 
E,, LAWTCNCE ........ccccccscccscccsrscoseeees 3,490 
FT BF, GrecmWaOR iissessscisccoiccvscrest 3,396 
W. SHUPMUL ....cc.cccccccercsccscessccreeees 3,384 
ZB, Hawt coccccrscrsesisccorcceoscconcecseces 3,365 
Langmead & WE Gadde ddebodekdlcdccces 3,210 





ooocococo 


and additions to premises, No, 33, Old 
Mr, R. E. 
Quantities by Mr, W. Barnett :— 


oooococo°o 


For the erection of Sherbrook-road schools, for the 
School Board for London, Mr. E. R. Robson, architect :— 


> Re OS eae ae £14,363 
Be, MRRMNIT aii<ccetbdeoenbiecntecssseneenens 14,200 
TE TIGR. canncccatteldigudtecsiiabdidiaes 14,094 
i Fe Sa a Tn 14,000 
MEE, 5... claines-cusssusnmuananen 13,970 
: 8 Oliver SP ee 13,910 
Patman & Fotheringham............... 13,844 
Higgs & Hill.......c.sceccrccceeveessereceees 13,840 
OO 13,830 
GB, Wilke & BOM «..ccccccoccccceses 13,776 
ne Re EEE TERE 13,709 
YE § ee ee ae 13,683 
Fe, TOBORS & BOM vccccvcccnecssecacees 13,650 
TC IONINEN sdncguckisaccostcnsenesidncees 13,645 
ND. |i sinddisiiinmbihetiasesdesintuie: 13,503 
Wy, Barrvenee & Gey: ccevevesiscavescecice 13,462 
OO eee 13,294 
4 REAR ereer 13,170 
We, Geeta & BOD ccnccdvcccccscocss 13,146 
Longmire & Burge .....c.0c...scgeecceees 13,119 
Fmemnees & WEF ocsccicceccscoccessesces 13,100 
SIDA 0 MIA: udcndnanincosesvetenecsacocs 13,096 
Biiertem B EAMG occ ccccescccccoccccocses 13,060 
BG & OW. das ccnseveseccnsegicncsesoossonce 12,950 
8 Sener 12,943 
DN -ssticnuianspintinbeiupenennabnes 12,923 
Giemne & BPROOG, .icescsvccessscocesesececs 12,900 
IE Ore Te 12,799 
ND i deena ctintimennncemenieunl 12,785 
kab dis BEND cocdnnsscccondeseses 12,781 
Sins canstunidhiietestniiiainesanepemubbede 12,760 
D-II sn snasnsigmegecensnnsdoecoian 12,759 
8 4g oT aren 12,700 
8 eee 12,699 
Oe Oe CO OTe 12,685 
I ii a sen eannnant 12,677 
ETE e 12,666 
EY TE issaccacssdaeintateaedsedienedcons 12,632 
LL Ee 12,621 
OO RT Oe 12,6.9 
8 OE aa 12,585 
EC EMINIIUE simsivtnsdisdsidanddsediudeds 12,584 
Pe aiincsticcnrchagnaamadmastssiabindeciah 12,539 





cocoocooocooocoosooooeocoooooeooococe|cooooceoch6dwjcecd6sece coo 


oo 


coooococoooocooocooooooosoocooooeoooceooseoooeosocrscsy[s 


For the erection of Rising-hill-street schools for the 


I Ae NT sce nnvccindecctcccdsrerssces £13,592 0 
TOD, dccstinetsbemnebeunbinsseonceente 13,010 0 
W. Larter & Son...... iii saeaenititieiieans 12,889 10 
Be MPRRITOEED & TOU -cnscccccocecccsconces 12,632 0 
ST TNs sencdmietnceemnmeenninanes 12,552 0O 
NS OE EN, Sie ALINE 12,523 0 
Oe: 5 OE +e 12,494 0 
i cietscatadusieaiieialiiiisnis 12,477 0 
88 REARS Te 12,473 0 
BD i caiilaialehalis socnbinaaaisenatintes 12,464 0 
6 EAE EEE 12,309 0 
FR) 8 ees . 12,294 0 
Longmire & Burge...............sesesseee 12,213 0 
Patman & Fotheringham............... 12,173 0 
RE A eect ORO 12,138 0 
a at ae 12,049 0O 
i ““ a 12,049 0 
G. H. & W. Bywaters ............se000 2,045 0 
Te a NOD doc scsecsitnsecidioliedeededee 12,002 0 
Ee ee 12,009 0 
W. Scrivener & Oo. .....ccoccccccscesses 11,982 0 
I 11,972 90 
A Rae ae ae 1,964 0 
W. i icuiniuniitiinsaneaiananaeniaitiions 11,945 0 
a 11,925 0 
G. 8. S. Williams & Son ...........008 . 11,925 0 
ERE 11,921 0 
A EE 11,915 0 
tS eee 11,910 0 
I I 11,871 0 
NS ROOST NE 11,799 0 
nO te a 11,742 0 
Langmead & Way .............csssssceeee 11,696 0 
Bemerten & Tate ..cviscscisciasessecooce 11,688 0 
il et intestine 11,595 0O 
RIE, RAISE 11,573 0 
B. J. Jerrard ........c.ccccsccesscsoscsceee 11,543 0 
Be We MOND scasecacstsiwiiccigresnoncivée 11,317 0 





—e Board for London. r E. 
Dove Bros............00 cedilineialiilone divccess Ge 
este 7,683 
8 a TE Ie LID 7,631 
Mtimpeon & Co......ccccceevesso. ccocesoeee . 7,603 
9 ENE... .ccsstorsnveveverstecteenecshes 7,576 
Longmire & SI aici dit ihielies sateen 7,575 
G. H. & A. Bywaters .........csccccesece — * 
AR Beer 7,514 
i I iki litte antinae 7,460 
ey Tee ae 7,440 
Atherton & Latta ........ccccccccccceseoeses 7.408 
TR, cic el 7,389 
ee TR ideas . 7,383 
son PRATER one pene Samir en 7,377 
Clarke & Bracey .o....ccccccccsccsooe,.s,., 7,357 
Langmead & Tl detninisdsniibietisnutedoes 7,273 
M, sanley aovebiovaittheends inenabeliiontabiien 7,270 
LS: Oa hy ee renee. iat 
J . MOM i 7192 
IU. corenensaiitiae cited oa 7,158 
W. MMT cisss sccctinntiinaniechissccccs SE 
W. Scrivener & Co... 7,127 
aT ee ees 7-114 
G. 8. Williams & Son” 055 
NN ee 7 "025 
9.8. Pitcher... 991 
aS eR ESD rae 6,983 
Wall Bros,.......... SIDER dp 6,914 


eooooooooocooeqoooococoocococqocejcso 
eocoooooooocoqooqooecooecoooecoococ“cuUuc‘“ 


. Robson, architect :— 


—) 


cocoooooooooooooooococeoce|ceocecooeoecocoo 


For the erection of Netley-street Schools, for the 
Robsoz, archi- 


0 


i for London, 





PIED. - scsndinsbinsnaiateiiitonaiadbie 3,105 
iain cn a eee 3,026 
i I ii nah eel aaa ae 3,008 
. Fe Katana ead it tircaitet 2,902 
RE Fi RES Lei eNO 2,900 
G. 8.8. Williams & Son.................. 2,889 
IRR ER RR Ree pes 2,867 
I IIIT :« scndnnstnihseqndeneneeninianliies 2,865 
Ee Pe RIAA. 2,841 
8, I err 2,833 
Pe GET ncontdsteceensendavveneeonsinliis 2,831 
TI iin ees ducati 2,823 
1 FE PR ERE TSC Re 2,818 
ee is IES Ob Tc nccccncacacéeenidecs 2,815 
ia sin ndinaidilitsancenieieepdiaiinomnind 2,813 
Re ee res ae 2,809 
PP CRE AORTA 2,800 
Fg: Ie oes aieaiatenicemninaitlaiiaianiiadl 2,798 
(nmr 2,798 
Langmead & WB .............cccceceeess 2,796 
Patman & Fotheringham ..,..........64 2,785 
Se le Bi vidccininessnsvecutntnnndanedé 2,772 
PRS aer 2,767 
J. HJ. GrOOMWOOd .....cccccccccccccsccsce 2,750 
pe REE 2,750 
SN il le 2,745 
REESE ee ee ate 2,736 
SB, Cer Be iain den iicccaccdcedeetcses 2,716 
Se) Ta 2,709 
Te eM I a ccicnns conenncesens 2,704 
EE Tit iisicliudeaisitceaneakdonnbinabioedaceind 2,700 
0 icc cst cnniittitttieainabitttines cctdirinied 2,689 
ic MN I  dcccccocdeciicciccsatenecs 2,688 
Ts IIS cn csnascesenacscocemremnens 2,666 
ii re, Sr nda ncrncenntsncscnennetinninnss 664 
We oc i IE BED cine ccccdiccoctecces 2,664 
FF Rr rn eee 2,645 
Fre 2,638 
ID Wi Micnctdadisuiasinaseneneoinnsens 2,620 
Wi: SD nchensccntabidtboamncacsetconsnenseven 2,615 
RR Ti Bi ictiintsusscentioneeniea 2,595 
ESET AT ee 2,587 
BPs Me iscncnctedacdcisappsstvtduannedbendeies 2,580 
BN EE TI SRP Oe 2,536 
Bis IONE s ccicccvcccccescceccnccsseocsconsves 2,490 





Mr. E. R. Robson, architect 
Iie Wily WIPE G asnanissccunicatendteasansenelal 0,790 
eee 10,218 
MER ‘cdnddidustiinindétienentiaanamens 8,664 
ast icik tia shad iteatnsinnniihinntidainns 8,541 
Patman & Fotheringham............... 8,496 
i Ths B& Ap BICONE cccccvcccncseseess 8,419 
[ere 8,357 
et Sr ck csctccistntnecssonstinshens 8,300 
A. reer eeecesccccce 8,147 
PII. snesnscncnecandounennguababomeonse 8,115 
ee » 8,087 
Le Oe EE 8,072 
W.. Borivemet® & CO. .2c.cccccccccccescece 7,951 
Langmead & Way ..........08. lnishin 7,936 
G. W. Gomm & Son.s............ a | 
G.S. 8. Williams & Sons .,,........... 7,893 
Bt ie MED” Scisotins.nsadeunnecenscastovenes 7,878 
J. Marsland.......... etndielteeeenseesenent 7,878 
W. Shurmur............ et Te ET 7,866 
iicdtisitdvcicsnccntavnbiin .. 7,847 
SS. eae ouvetaseens 7,796 
th Ss ccendcditdiatenndaacanunbeammialial 7,789 
Sr ss cscinnadencinintinaieibtipincenian — te 
NOS aaissiedisccsccuetantcisesoesuens 7,700 
aaa seiasmeeninanniesl 7,683 
lg Se SD \snpisindadgacdndeasdhocedunbete 7,683 
SIE TP SIMy: cccaccoccontecsecsoveensues 7,640 
Big Ce BR hidcncievcncevsaccenstedees 7,619 
WEENEL * utoadcocccskadadonecedenaiiemnnte 597 
Rees 7,586 
Weg BNE Wi icnesccccnncensevesgecqncccs 7,560 
Be Mi cdccccrscsccseqneccsenvecenereccens 7,482 





cococoooooooososoosoosoosoososooseoscsescsosossososeoscsesessesess9e 


coocoocoocoosoosososoososooSsoSosooSoSosooSosoosoeoscosoossosesesesesese 


tend 
. 


eocooceoooocoocoecoceocec]eoceococoooooco°o 


GOORMIOM © .ccccrccccccvcccseccccoscesees sawedenta £539 0 
IID os nccsccccnecsssneesnesneveceeesennes 493 0 
TTI a cccaunanenenananenbnannenteotyansapnanehs 435 0 
BODOG .ncccccccccescccescccccccscovcegecccoescacees 415 0 
BOYOO ..cccccecsccccccccccsccscecsccceecensosececes 353 10 
BIND ~ icnccicccccnessconccconceenoosessensossses 347 10 
WHE octinesddtaccebocenessagaevinsaacooeneaeaneces 343 4 
W. Shurmur (accepted)............ccseeee 342 0 





ES TR aT TT OT £A49 
EE II) Ne 427 
I cctancvacesdbocceascnegiiestbencetbeada 397 
TIE ccdcacoccesdsbecocdticcccnddanuctiebast 392 
I aa alae ial oe 383 
IEEE ETE OC A EI FR 351 
W. Shurmur (accepted)...............s000es 333 





GOL... wckccccctit a Se ae er: Eee £597 
INET coudacoccscsntiaandivendstescdses coe 
Tiss ccepnriirenitiniitiimeninninenain 520 
Atherton & Lath. ....cccccccceccecce Sieniiinal 512 
SRE Ak SEIS MENS Ye we 498 
PM cttisinictadbhidcnuscectininhadedamaabcbakde 478 
Sargent ......... scceeccerccccecvecsacecccoesocoos 397 
W. Sharmur (accepted) ................. 387 





Notting-hill. Mr, F. W. Hunt, architect :— 
Kinninmont & Son ........cccsceesseeeeees £1,747 
PIED cctatesconden ebebbdatinnesstgipeniiannaasece p 
Macey & Sons ..........000 sii aiaihtinsieitins 1,621 
Cowland & Co. ..........00 dnbekanenewtnanne 1,618 
ee ia: SIN as cacidcsasnnsnnnesaqnececens . 1,608 
Lapthorne & Co, .......c0c000 soccccecese o age 


road, schools, for School Board for London, Mr, 
Robson, architect :— 


0 


oooooo 


ooooooec[“a“l 
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For enlargement of Chicksand-street schools for School 
Mr. E. R. Robson, architect :— 


For enlargement of Ann-street School, for the School 
Board for London. 


For painting, repairs, &c., to Rushmore-road schools, 
for School Board for London. 
tect :— 


Mr, E, R. Robson, archi- 


For painting, repairs, &c., to Charles-street, Goswell- 


E, R, 


eooooo°o°o 


0 


For painting, repairs, &c., to Haggerston-road schools, 
r School Board for London, 
ct :— 


Mr. E. R. Robson, archi- 


For alterations and additions to No. 29, Stanley-gardens, 





For the erection of workshops and wood-chopping sheds 
at the Brentwood Industrial Schools, for the Schoo 
Board for London, Mr. E. R. Robson, architect :— 


STII tied conhainn cencekancaninabeneimnenentell £1,049 0 0 
Bis Ge tn, WO OUEE tindecvcccesscsaqecetewsens 1,038 0 0 
be ep t aliekisit bacinneeiniehttletnbonaind seh 1,010 0 0 
OI a niiusitiriitin anintsis shaman cieiiais-dccidanhitasa nian 959 0 0 
RR Gi MAO thn car nnccipveccipeentese 938 0 A 
W. Shurmur (accepted).................. 891 0 0 





For repairs, painting, distempering, &c., at Christ’s 
Hospital, Hertford. Mr. H. 8. Legg, surveyor :— 
S 


a SEE aciccnecctcecns: soncnacncacdeGuit £382 0 0 
_ Senay ee ek | 365 0 0 
Bs OTA iiccccccacdtckacvscccccescdale 354 0 0O 
W. Hobbs & Son, Enfield.................. 333 0 O 





For the restoration of Rishangles Church, Suffolk. 
Messrs. Arundell & Tarte, 30, Gt. James-street, Bedford- 
row, architects :— 

Skuff ham & Rampling, Eye............... £638 4 3 


W. Sindall, Cambridge ..................... 588 13 9 
J. Crowe, Stowmarket ..................0 576 14 0O 
G. Grimwood, Weybridge* ............... 467 12 14 


* Accepted provisionally to the extent of £320, 





For building a new chancel to St, Paul’s Church, Know- 
bury, Salop. Mr. Edward Turner, Bowling-green-street, 
Leicester, architect. Quantities supplied :— 


Wall & Hook, Brimscombe ............ £1,050 0 0 
Grosvenor, Ludlow ................s0+0.... 1,030 0 0 
Thrall & Payne, Leicester (accepted) 960 0 0 





Tor alterations and additions to the Chippenham Hotel, 
Shirland-road, Paddington, for Mr. H. G. Lake. Mr, H. 


: . Taylor, architect. Quantities by Messrs. New & 

on :— 
SD dccecsnsensnteemencceieniniiiinnn £1,125 0 0! 
th ERI OER RC LEIS ne 839 0 O 
ED ican cranccenactnoctaiiaasen 770 0 0 
i A RAR TE SLR OLS Bt oe I 699 0 0 
TR ES Ss oo 8 Se 686 0 0 
ENO Gy HITE dc cocccccoccucecescocees 683 0 0 
a itininncniciniinineennmatatnnind 594 1 0! 





For the erection of two houses for the working-class at 
William-street, Blackfriars, for the Trustees of Brown’s 
Estate. Mr. W. Hewson Lees, architect, 27, Doughty- 
street, Mecklenburg-square :— 


TT itn dcrninialincadigisntiiaiditinahnitiminainalen £2,735 0 O 
BEGREO ctcccces ensniinantiedhtilinéghbeansenetnene 2,505 0 O 
Axford (accepted)  ....ccccccccccecccccccce 2,404 0 0 





For the erection of a house on the Wykeham Park 
Estate, Frimley, Surrey, for Mr. A. C. Pain:— 


Pen £2,560 0 0O 
Martin, Wells, & Co., Aldershott ... 2,200 0 0O 
8. W. Haylock, London................. 2,083 0 0 
G. Kemp, Aldershott ..............0000... 1,899 0 0 





For the completion of transepts and chapels to St. 
Joseph’s Church, Elm-grove, North Brighton, for the 
7 P Mr, Joseph 8S. Hansom, architect, 
27, Alfred-place West, South Kensington, Quantities by 
Mr. Henry Smith, 8, John-street, Adelphi :— 


Light, Portsmouth ..............6.....c008 £3,853 0 O 
E. Whittingham, Newport, Salop ... 3,700 0 0 
Webber & Walker, Brighton ......... ,684 0 0 
J. Longley, Crawley ......ccccccccsceseee 3,628 0 0 
J. Tyerman, London ............cccccsees 3,038 0 0 
Goddard & Sons, Farnham ............ 994 0 0 
k. & E. Evans, London .................. 2,838 0 0 





For new warehouse for the British Xylonite Compan 


(Limited), High-street, Homerton. Messrs. fearle 
Hayes, architects :— 
W. Shurmur (accepted) ............0000 £1,894 0 0 





For coffee-tavern, Woodford. Mr. J. E. Lewis, archi- 


tect :-— 

an On ee ee ee eee £846 0 O 
BN iiintiinncncnnns saietilinaieidania nebliineatatieaiels 754 0 

EAL A CRITE IT ee 750 0 0 
I iil ia sennainietntesnenbeeniasiabonaielll 727 0 0 
SE OO OTT nee ET Te 717 0 O 
TT i. <continnnnannnnianentit sennnesties 684 0 O 
TIE © csctntocssssencnntnascotcensintsconsnneest 677 0 O 





For alterations to Highbury Coach Factory, Upper- 
street, Islington, for the London General Omnibus Com- 
pany, Limited. Mr. Lanham, architect. Quantities by 
Mr. Bolton :— 


I kn caciiocotharentenetnoutitincetdncetines £1,450 0 0 
FEB YROS  ..ccccccccccccccccvesccsccccccccocccses 1,200 0 O 
TD vs dkdcrececnccdcacsnnsccssncncnscséunenes 1,179 0 O 
Dearing & Som .......cccssccesesececeseesees 1,171 0 0 

VENE ccccccceccccccece sececcodipecodtecceticegi 1,150 0 0O 
Gis. apocccccccseccesccctce ne ane 145 0 0 
Richens & Mount..............scccscescevees 1,128 0 0 
Be TE TOE Ceccecccsccccccccescespeces 1,049 0 O 





For alterations and painting to the White Hart, South- 
hampton-street, Camberwell, for Mr. Norton. Mr. Walter 
Graves, architect :— 

J. O. Richardson  ..c.ccccorcecsceeees mascnni £329 0 0 
Ward & Lamas  ..cccece. covcceccccceccecceses 209 0 0 





For alterations and additions to No. 44, Talbot-road, 
Bayswater, for Mr. J. A. Graves. Mr. Walter Graves, 
architect :— 

J; De: TRE icctcncsccseccctatscccececeees £213 0 0 
Langmead & Way isccccccsosrscsecssseeeses 





For fittings to No. 3, Bon Marché-buildings, Brixton, 
for Mr, George Meadows. Mr. John Groom, architect :— 
J. O. Richardson (accepted). 
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For alterations and additions, stables, coachhouse, &c., 
to North Lodge, High-road, Kilburn. Mr. W. P. Griffith, 
architect. Quantities not supplied : 

LidstOne ..,....00...seeresseerersenreeeeererccsees £499 0 0 
ixon naan , 418 0 0 
Egan, Kilburn 417 10 0 


For repairs and painting at 29, Farringdon-road, for 
Messrs. "Bales, Pollard, Lloyd, & Co. Mr. W. P. Griffith, 


architect :— 
Egan & Co. (accepted). 


Yor rebuilding tower of Kirby Bedon Church, Norfolk. 
Mr. R. Makilwaine Phipson, architect :— 
Hawes, Norwich 
Grimwood, Weybread 
Ludkin, Seaham (accepted) 


For restoration of chancel of Easton Church, Norfolk. 
Mr. R. Makilwaine Phipson, architect :— 
Grimwood, Weybread £367 0 0 
Cornish & Gaymer, North Walsham... 363 0 0 
Hawes, Norwich (accepted) 3 

















For Congregational Church, Worple-road, Wimbledon. 
Mr. W. D. Church, architect, 12, South Place, Fins- 
bury :— Extra for 

Church. Stone Facing. 
£5,575 .. £110 0 0 
399 O 
58 
70 
99 
81 


Spire. 
Dove Bros. ... 685 
Belham & Co. 
Harmer 
Johnson ...... 
Shurmur 
Ackermann“, 


659 
620 


ooooco 


4, 
4, 655 
A ecepted. 





For constructing road, and brick and pipe sewer, 
Flarley-road, Quex-road, Kilburn, for the Kev. C. Cox 
Mr. Richard D. Hansom, surveyor :— 

G. Felton, Kilburn ‘Bridge (accepted) £856 0 0 

For new front and other alterations at the City of 
Quebec, Oxford-street, for Mr. T. Shephard. Mr. B. 
Elgar, architect :— 


0 
0 
0 
0 


Langmead & Way | : 
Williams & Son 0 





For the erection of schools and master’s residenee, 
Hedgely-street, Taunton-road, Lee :— 
Schools. 
‘G. F. Havell ; 0 
Lathey Bros. 2,500 0 
Jerrard 


Residence. 

... £376 
.. 370 
352 

343 

313 

318 





For proposed extension of the Guildhall, Cambridge, 
for formation of new _ reading-room, Mr. George 
McDonell, architect, 2, Arundel-square :— 

Apthorpe ladiiseeonatbensscctnaiedicunniaded e+, £2 478 0 0 
Prime 0 0 
0 0 

099 0 0 


For rebuilding the > Old “Cheshire Cheese Tavern, at the 
corner of Surrey and Howard streets, Strand. Mr. John 
Dunn, architect. Quantities supplied by Messrs. Nixon 
& Raven :— 

SS ae paccoconttl . £7,920 0 
7,843 








oooooo°o 





For alterations and additions to the London Pavilion 
Music Hall, Tichborne-street, Haymarket, for the Metro- 
olitan Board of Works. Mr. George Vulliamy, architect. 


Macey & Son 
D. Laing & Son 


ocooooch[“a 





For the erection and completion of | & mansion at Beulah 
Hill, Upper Norwood, for Mr. E. ry. r. George 
Highton, en Quantities supplied : — 


Deacon & Co 
Macey & Sons 
J. 0. Richardson 


For the sewering, forming, and metalling of certain 
roads at Hoylake, or the Wirral Rural Sanitary Authority. 
Mr. Charles H. Beloe, engineer, 13, Harrington- 
street, Liverpool. Quantities supplied :— 

Ww. Wilkinson & Co., Liverpool £6,824 10 6! 
T. Cattrall & Co. , Liverpoo 300 0 
W. Hayes, Bolton 

A Smith, Rusholme 

W. Winnard, Wigan 

Taylor & Duckworth, Denton 
Jackson & Co., Neston 

Isaac Anwell, Live 

Fawkes Bros., 

J. Nuttall, Bootle 

R.A. Aldred, Hoylake 

McCabe & Co. , Liverpool 

J. Price, Great asics (accepted)... 


Coooocerooowco 


3'677 5 


For additions to St. Clement’s Schools, Worcester. Mr. 

A. H. Parker, architect :— 

J. Kendrick, Worcester 

J. H. Beard, Worcester 

J. Bourne, Worcester 

Tomlinson & Son, Worcester 

W. Hayden, Worcester 

J. Inwood, Malvern 451 

J. Wood & Sons, Worcester (accepted) 449 : 

Dixon Bros., Worcester 44) 





o2oooocoo 








& W.—J. K. & Sons.—C. R. 8.—J. D.—L. & B.— 
J. F. C. ‘Ww. D. C.—H. C. or A. C. or D.C. (the best adviee we 
can give to our correspondent, who contemplates building a small 
private chapel, is to consult a competent architect).—P. & L. (shall 
be inquired into).—T. H. W. (next week : too late for this). 


Correspondents should address the Editor, and not the Publisher 
except in cases of business. 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c. must be accompanied 
dl the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for aunties 

on. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. - 


Notrs.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors 








NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


THE INDEX and TITLE-PAGE for Volume XLIV. (January to 
June, 1883) were given as a Supplement with the Number 
for July 14. 
A COLOURED TITLE-PAGE may be had, gratis, on personal 
_ application at the Office. 
CLOTH CASES for Binding the Numbers are now ready, price 
2s. 6d. each ; also 
READING-CASES (Cloth), with Strings, to hold a Month's Numbers 
price 2s. each; also 
THE FORTY- — VOLUME of ‘“‘The Builder” (bound), price 
12s 
SUBSCRIBERS’ VOLUMES, on being sent to the Office, will be 
bound at a cost of 3s. 6d. each. 








NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


Persons advertising in the Builder may have 


REPLIES ADDRESSED TO THE OFFICE 
46, Catherine-street, Covent-garden, W.C., 


FREE OF CHARGE. 
Letters will be forwarded if addressed envelopes 
are sent, together with sufficient stamps to 
cover the postage. 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISE MENTS, 
Six lines (about fifty words) or under 
Each additional line (about ten words) 

Terms for Series of Trade Advertisements, also for a Adver- 
tisements on front page, Competitions, Contracts, Sales by Auction, 
&c. may be obtained on application to the Publisher. 

SITUATIONS WANTED. 
FOUR Lines (about THIRTY words) or under 
Each additional line (about ten words) 
PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 

*,* Stamps must not be sent, but all small sums should be 
remitted by Cash in Registered Letter or by Money Order, payable 
at the Post-office, Covent-garden, W.C. to 

DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, Publisher, 
Addressed to No. 46, Catherine street, W.C. 


Advertisements for the current week's issue must reach the Office 
before THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY. 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTI- 
MONTIALS, &c. left at the Office in reply to Advertisements, and 

















aed recommends that of the latter COPIES ONLY should be 
sen 





————— 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
“THE BUILDER” is supplied orrnecr from the Office to resi 
~ any part = = hammey mo ge A A. ae of 19s. vapR mC 
REPAID. mi ces payable LAS 
Publisher, 46, Catherine-street, W.C. "= 
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Best Bath Stone. 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 
Box Ground, Combe Down, 
Corsham Down, 
And Farleigh Down. 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO., Limited, 
Corsham, Wilts. [Apvr, 


Bath Stone. 
Facilities for selection and quality unequalled, 
having upwards of 
350,000 Feet Cube 
In Stobk of all known descriptions. 
PICTOR & SONS, Box, Wilts. [Adyt, 


Doulting Freestone and Ham Hill Ston. Stone 
of best quality, in blocks, or prepared ready for 
fixing. An inspection of the Doulting Quarries 
is respectfully solicited; and Architects and 
others are CAUTIONED against inferior stone, 
-| Prices, delivered to any part of the United 
Kingdom, given on application to CHARLES 
TRASK, Norton-sub-Hamdon, Ilminster. 
Somerset.—-Agent, Mr. E. WILLIAMS, 73, 
Charlotte-street, Portland-place, W. [Apvr, 


Doulting Freestone, Of best quality, supplied 
ond Kilns by Suir 
+ an 
BLUE LIAS LIME = 48°% Mr. H. 
(Ground or Lump), 
Asphalte. 


5, Augustus-road, H 
=eealie, Londen, a 

Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 

' White Asphaltes. 

M. 














Apvr, 

STODART & CO. 

Office: 

No. 90, Cannon-street, H.C. [Apvr. 
Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 88, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses,railwayarches, warehousefloors, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. [ Apvr. 








Immense quantities of 
DRY WAINSCOT, 
DRY MAHOGANY, 
| DRY WALNUT, 
in all thicknesses. 
B. J. HUDSON & SONS, 


Whitfield-st., W., and Great Poter-st., §.W. 
London. [ Apvr. 











J. L. BACON & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF IMPROVED 


STEAM AND HOT-WATER 


APPARATUS, 
FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 
Private Houses, Churches, Schools, Hospitals, 
Manufactories, Greenhouses, &. 
/ OFFICES AND SHOW-ROOMS :— 
No. 34, UPPER GLOUCESTER PLACE, 


DORSET SQUARE, LONDON, N.W. 
And at DUBLIN, BELFAST, and NEWCASTLE. 


Illustrated Pamphlet on “Heating” post free. 


—————— 





SPECIALLY PATRONISED BY H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


BARNARD, BISHOP, & BARNARDS, 


SLOW COMBUSTION 


Original and Sole Manufacturers of the 





Known as the “Country Parson’s Fire- oe “< 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES Post FREE. 


(Registered), Specially adapted for burning’ Anthraci 
or Smokeless Coal, as advocated by the Fog and Smoke 
Committee of the National Health and Kyrle Societies. 


2 NORWICH” STOVES. 





One of the great advantages of these Stoves eee others) is that they will burn “ Anthracite,” or Smokeless Coal, which has been 80 
strongly recommended by the various speakers at the recent discussions at the Society of Arts on the subject of “ London Fogs.” 


“ DIAMOND,” 


‘“ UNIVERSAL,” 


AND 


“ NORFOLK ” 


RANGES, 


As maiitel to the Great Eastern Railway, Laden and South-Western Railway, Easter: and Midland Railways, 


and Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway. 


BARNARD, BISHOP, & BARNARDS,; 


London Show- sal 91, 93, & 95, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 


Norfolk Iron Works, Noraich. 





